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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 

Memoirs of Warren Hastings. By the Rev. 

G. R. Gleig, M.A., author of ‘* The Life of 

Sir Thomas Munro,” &c. &e. Vol. IIL. 8vo. 

pp. 546. London, 1841. Bentley. 
Tuat Envy is the inseparable attendant upon 
Greatness, though disgraceful to those who 
entertain the comtemptible passion, is, never- 
theless, like all, or almost all, moral deformities 
and evils, of some benefit to mankind at large. 
Greatness accompanied by success and eleva- 
tion has an aptitude to run into pride, self- 
sufficiency, and arrogance ; which is checked by 
the carpings of calumny and detractions of 
malevolence. Thus are taught the virtues of 
circumspection, of forbearance, of consideration 
for inferior rights, and of a humility becoming 
in all human beings. The cloud does not 
injure the sun when for a while it mitigates 
his lustre; and he only dazzles us less for a 
season to enable us more justly to appreciate 
his effulgence when it has passed away. And 
when the luminous orb has set in a night bright- 
ened by his radiance, we recall to memory his 
course of splendour with the greater distinct- 
ness and admiration, because of the misty 
shadows which for a moment obscured his 


light and in vain attempted to darken his|est lustre upon ‘ Potentates and Powers,” 


glory. 


Never was this more strikingly shewn than ; warriors. 





to all the world. What the charges were, and 
how they were repelled, and the causes which 
led to the resentment of foreigners and the 
hostility of countrymen, have also (not much 
to the credit of either) become but too obvious, 
since time has more fully revealed the mortifi- 
cations of the former and the mainsprings of 
the latter. But long before his death his illus- 
trious name had been cleared, and his unspotted 
worth universally acknowledged ; a just Pro- 
vidence permitted him to live to enjoy this 
compensation for his troubles and sorrows, and 
any new argument to re-establish his fame}! 
would indeed be “ to gild refined gold,” as any | 
revival and repetition of confuted slande: to} 
blacken it, is but a futile vampire effort to 
pollute the hallowed grave. 

We will proceed at once to a few of the 
particulars with which Mr. Gleig has filled up 
the personal history of Mr. Hastings, of which 
so little of the earlier portion could by pos- 
sibility be traced, that we are the more de- 
lighted by the talent and judgment displayed 
in sketching the closing scenes. We must 
begin with a notice of his regard for, and con- 
stant care of, science and literature—a quality 
and conduct that ever reflects the high- 





valuable ‘ Digest of Hindoo Laws.’ His zeal, 
however, in laying open to European inspec. 
tion the stores of wisdom which were hidden in 
the Janguages of Asia, by no means exhausted 
itself in this. He encouraged bodies of learned 
pundits to settle in Calcutta, and supported 
them while they translated out of the Sanscrit 
into more accessible dialects, the poems and 
mythological and moral treatises of their native 
land. He founded colleges for the instruction 
of native youths in the laws and usages of their 
own country. He held out inducements to the 
study by the natives of English literature and 
English science. He laboured, in short, to 
promote, not only the political, but the moral 
and rational improvement of the provinces.” 
Mr. Hastings’ correspondence on these sub- 
jects is quoted, and is replete with interest: 
we leave, it, however, for his later days in 
England, when settled on the small estate of 
Daylesford, where his forefathers had lived, 
and near which he was born. Reduced to 
straits by the numerous expenses of the nine 
years’ presecution to which he was exposed, 
the saviour of India was compelled to make 
several appeals to the East India Company, of 
whom it is but truth to say that they always 
manifested a grateful sense of his service, though 


| however resplendent as rulers, legislators, or; prevented by various circumstances from re- 


in the career of Warren Hastings; and it can| 
hardly be more forcibly illustrated than by the, were, and indefatigable as he was in_ his 
able manner in which his biographer has placed | attention to them, it is not to be supposed that) called to take into consideration the case of the 
it before us in all its changes of shine andj he was indifferent all this while to the more/late governor-general of India, occurred on the 


shade. Impartiality, sound principle, and 
honourable feelings, distinguish this work. It 


| 


“ Arduous as Mr. Hastings’ public duties | 


ennobling demands upon his fostering care of 
general science and the literature of the coun-| 


|29th of May, 1795. 


quiting them in a sufficient manner. 
1795, Mr. Gleig says :— 
‘¢ The first meeting of proprietors especially 


Thus, in 


It was very numerously 
attended, and in all its proceedings evinced a 


makes no idol of its subject, but speaks of and|try. If not the founder of the Asiatic Society, | spirit decidedly friendly to Mr. Hastings; for 
relates the actions of a man—a very great andj he was one of its earliest and most zealous|a vote in acknowledgment of his distinguished 
good man, but still a man. The misrepre-| promoters; and he made way for Sir William} merits passed without opposition, and stands, 
sentations of his enemies—and he had them | Jones, in the president’s chair, simply because| with many more of a like tendency, on the 


abundantly, both at home and in rival foreign| he felt that there was not at his command records of the court. 


countries, whose ambitious views were frus- 
trated by his wise and politic measures—are 
treated with due discrimination ; if his deeds are 
extenuated where doubts appear, and justified 
where malice has set down her falsehood, there 
is no concealment of facts, and reasons are ad- 
duced for the conclusions at which the author 
arrives. The world will judge of these points, 
and we shall say nothing further, than that 
the impression wrought on our minds is, that 
Warren Hastings by his zeal, patriotism, and 
genius, served his country to an extent almost 
unparalleled by any other individual, and met 
with a most ungrateful return; that under cir- 
cumstances of the most complicated and per- 
plexing nature, he saved an empire by his 
ability and firmness, unstained by either in- 
justice or tyranny; that he was belied abroad, 
and persecuted at home ; and that finally the 
imputed plunderer of the Eldoradian East died 
comparatively poor, in the midst of a family 
and circle by whom his private character was 
all but adored. 

In concluding our review of Mr. Gleig’s 
Memoirs, now completed, with the exception, 
we trust, of some poetical and literary remains, 
we shall not enter, in any degree, upon pnblic 
questions. That Hastings was maligned by 
French authors and English orators, when a 
party was made to destroy him, is well known 





leisure sufficient todo justice to the office. Of 
his eagerness to push, whenever an opportunity 
offered, geographical inquiries into unknown 
regions, a specimen was given in the account 
which I judged it expedient to introduce of 
Mr. James Bogle’s journey to the court of| 
Teshoo Lama. But this was not the only, nor 
perhaps the most important, voyage of discovery 
which Mr. Hastings sent forth. He caused 
the harbours and rivers of Cochin China to be 
surveyed ; directed Mr. Chapman to penetrate 
as far as he could into the interior; and 
received from that gentleman a report which 
was afterwards published, and added greatly 
to the stock of geographical knowledge pre- 
viously possessed by Europeans. In like 
manner he examined the shores of the Red 
Sea, with the view, ultimately effected, of 
opening by that line more direct means of 
communication between England and India. 
Neither did the kingdom of Ava escape his 
notice, as well on its inland frontier, as along 
its coasts. He collected, in reference both 
to it and to the districts adjacent, almost 
all the useful information which was in our pos- 
session, not only during the administration of 
the most illustrious of his successors, but up to 
the commencement of the late war, in 1827. I 
have noticed elsewhere the eagerness with which 
he promoted the compilation of Mr, Halhed’s 


Others, which had for 
their object, first, a grant, in compensation for 
sums expended in the conduct of his defence ; 
and next, the insuring to him out of the com- 
pany’s land revenue an annuity of five thou- 
sand pounds, were not, indeed, so immediately 
adopted. Yet, though referred to the ballot, 
the reference was carried out in the best possi- 
ble temper, and a large majority in both in- 
stances appeared favourable to the proposition. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Hastings, however, re- 
cent enactments had greatly modified the power 
of the company to deal generously by their de- 
pendants. It was no longer competent for 
either the proprietors or the directors, or both 
combined, to vote away sums of money, under 
the head of remuneration for services per- 
formed; they must first of all obtain the sanc- 
tion of the Board of Control; and the board, 
when appealed to in the case now before us, 
shewed no disposition to go along with them. 
I must again refer my reader to the history of 
the trial, for the particulars of a transaction 
which reflects (I write it not without reluc- 
tance) little honour on Mr. Pitt’s administra. 
tion. Enough is done when I state, that, 
taking advantage of certain clauses in the act 
of parliament under which the company’s char- 
ter had been renewed, it was delivered as the 
opinion of the attorney and solicitor-general, 
that the obstacles in the way of the arvange- 
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ment proposed were insurmountable. Thus 
the most pressing point of all—the act which 
was to relieve Mr. Hastings from a load of 
debt, under which he could with difficulty bear 
up—fell to the ground; while, of the proposed 
annuity, it was shortly said that the Board of 
Control entirely and unhesitatingly condemned 
it. The mortification occasioned by this issue 
to their movements among the friends and ad- 
mirers of Mr. Hastings (and in the court of 
proprietors they constituted a large majority) 


appears to have been at least as acute as that | 


with which Mr. Hastings was himself affected ; 
neither were the directors actuated by a temper 
different from that which swayed their con- 
stituents. They took the subject of his losses 
into consideration as often as they could find a 
pretext for doing so, and evinced throughout a 
laudable desire to discharge themselves of what 
they felt to be a moral obligation of the most 
pressing nature. Nor, indeed, was Mr. Hast- 
ings’s a case which admitted of a moment's un- 
necessary delay. He was not only penniless, 
but reduced so completely to the condition of a 
bankrupt, that the sale of all his property, sup- 
posing it to have fetched its full value in the 
market, would have scarcely enabled him to 
compound with his creditors at the rate of ten 
shillings in the pound. Yet this was the man 
of whom his enemies declared that he had 
sucked the blood of fourteen thousand nobles, 
and never sat down to dine without causing a 
famine !” 
The picture of his rural life at this period 
will be read with sympathy :— 
“From the date of his final settlement at 
Daylesford, Mr. Hastings sank (if the expres- 
sion be allowable when speaking of so great a 
man) into the condition of a country gentle. 
man, In all the pursuits of an agriculturist he 
took the deepest interest. He bred horses, 
reared sheep, fatted bullocks, sowed and reaped 
corn, and exhibited in each of these occupa- 
tions, as one after another they engrossed him, 
not less of knowledge than of enthusiasm. <As 
a horticulturist, likewise, his name can never 
be mentioned without respect. His gardens 
were perfect models of that graceful style which, 
owing all its beauties to the skill of the artist, 
yet appears to be the production of untutored 
nature. He took infinite pains, moreover, to 
possess himself of the seeds of plants and herbs 
which he had admired in their native soil of 
India, and which he believed were not too deli- 
cate to be reared and brought to perfection in 
England. In a word, Mr. Hastings, in the 
seclusion of Daylesford, was precisely what he 
used to be when the fate of a great empire de- 
pended upon his will; he was constantly em. 
ployed, and always had for the end of his exer- 
tions the attainment of some good and wise 
purpose, involving moral or physical benefits to 
his fellow-creatures. It is not, however, to be 
supposed that he Jeft himself without leisure 
either to watch, as they befel, the mighty events 
by which Europe was shaken, or to keep the 
fine edge of his genius from growing dull for 
lack of use. He never ceased to take an interest 
in public affairs ; he never lost his taste for in- 
tellectual pursuits ; and he contrived so to inter- 
weave them with the ordinary occupations of 
life, that the one seemed, in point of fact, to be 
a portion of the other. The following brief 
account of the manner in which one day at 
Daylesford was spent may be taken as a tolera- 
bly correct specimen of all the rest. Mr. 
Hastings had always been an early riser: he 
was generally up and dressed before any other 
member of the family began to stir; and, shut- 


the first hour of the day to private study. Mr. 
Hastings breakfasted invariably alone, and his 
meal never consisted of any other viands than 
tea and bread and butter; in the former of 
which articles, by the way, he was a decided 
epicure, for he made it after a fashion of his 
own. It was with him a maxim, that the tea 
having been once infused, and the teapot filled, 
no second supply of water ought to be added. 
wn the aroma, he would say, is carried off in 
ithe first decoction ; you extract nothing from 
the wasted leaves by saturating them again, ex- 
‘cept a bitter and unwholesome beverage. In 
|like manner, animal food of every description, 
down, I believe, to the fresh-laid egg, was, on 
principle, excluded from his early meal. But 
though he never breakfasted with the family 
party, not even when Daylesford-house chanced 
to be full of guests, Mr. Hastings would come 
forth from his own room, which communicated 
with theirs, and sit beside his friends, and do 
his best to amuse them while they were demo- 
lishing their tongue and venison pasties. On 
these occasions he not unfrequently made his 
appearance with a copy of verses in his hand, 





his sleepless hours by night or his first waking 
moments in the morning ; and they were uni- 
formly so graceful—so perfectly adapted to the 
situation of the party, because touching either 
/on the occurrences of the past day, or illus- 
jtrating some subject of conversation which 
|might have called forth his own wit or the wit 
;of somebody else—that every interruption of 
| the pleasant practice was felt as a grievous dis- 
appointment. There is no poet, however, 
whose Pegasus will always soar on the mere 
volition of its rider; and Mr. Hastings did, 
from time to time, join the family circle with- 
out bringing a poetic offering along with him. 
When thus reduced to matters of fact, he 
would either read aloud some passage from a 
favourite author, or, if public events happened 
to be peculiarly interesting, he took refuge ina 
newspaper. Whatever his text might be, how- 
ever, he seldom failed to make it clear by an 
oral commentary; and I have been assured by 
those who enjoyed the best opportunities of 
judging, that he was never more agreeable— 
never more animated, than at these early con. 
versaziones. There was a playfulness in his 
humour which won the best affections of such 
as listened to it; there was a strength and 
power in his philosophy which commanded the 
respect of all to whom its maxims were pro- 
pounded. Mr. Hastings was a great advocate 
for bathing, which he regarded as conducive 
not only to cleanliness, but to health. He 
himself took the cold bath daily, the warm bath 
twice or thrice a-week; and, as often as an 
opportunity came in his way, he indulged freely 
his predilection for swimming. In like man- 
ner his fondness for horse-exercise, and indeed 
for the horse itself, was quite Oriental. He 
rode remarkably well, and he piqued himself on 
the accomplishment to an extent which in al- 
most any other man might have been accounted 
ridiculous ; for nothing pleased him more than 
to undertake some animal which nobody else 
could control, and to reduce it (as he invari- 
ably did) to a state of perfect docility. The 
following anecdote, which I have from my 
friend Mr. Impey, himself an actor in the little 
drama, may suffice to shew the extent to which 
this passion was carried :—It happened once 
upon a time, when Mr. Impey was, with some 
other boys, on a visit at Daylesford, that Mr. 
Hastings, returning from a ride, saw his young 
friends striving in vain to manage an ass which 





the composition of which had employed either | 


which, one after another, they chose to mount. 
The ass, it appears, had no objection to receive 
the candidates for equestrian renown succes- 
sively on his back, but budge a foot he would 
not; and there being neither saddle nor bridle 
wherewith to restrain his natural movements, 
he never failed, so soon as a difference of 
opinion arose, to get the better of his rider. 
Each in his turn, the boys were repeatedly 
thrown; till at last Mr. Hastings, who watched 
the proceeding with great interest, approached. 
‘ Why, boys,’ said he, * how is it that none of 
you can ride?’ ¢ Not ride!’ cried the little 
aspirants; ‘we could ride well enough, if we 
had a saddle and a bridle; but he’s such an 
obstinate brute, that we don’t think that even 
yon, sir, could sit him barebacked.’ ‘ Let’s 
try,’ exclaimed the governor-general. Where. 
upon he dismounted, and gave his horse to one 
of the children to hold, and mounted the don- 
key. The beast began to kick up his heels, 
and lower his head as heretofore ; but this time 
|the trick would not answer. The governor. 
| general sat firm, and finally prevailed, whether 
| by fair means or foul I am not instructed, in 
getting the quadruped to move wheresvever he 
chose. He himself laughed heartily as he 
resigned the conquered thistle-eater to his 
first friends ; and the story when told, as told 
it was, with consummate humour, at the din. 
ner-table, afforded great amusement to a large 
circle of guests. Besidés preparing the poeti- 
cal effusions of which I have spoken as giving 
a zest to the conversation over the general 
breakfast -table at Daylesford, Mr. Hastings 





' 
| 
} 


in literary composition. I find among his 
papers, essays, dissertations, criticisms, poems, 
on almost every conceivable subject ; of which 
many appear to me to possess extraordinary 
merit, while all exhibit marks of talent, if not 
of genius. It is not, however, my intention to 
introduce into the present work any specimens 
of these literary productions. There are more 
than enough of them within my reach to form 
a moderate sized volume, and [ shall greatly 
distrust my own judgment in such matters for 
the future, if the readers of this memoir fail to 
thank me, should I by and bye arrange them 
into something like order, and offer them for 
general perusal.” 

We must now overleap some seventeen or 
eighteen years :— 

“From the year 1806, when he made his 
first and last attempt to take some share in the 
management of public affairs at home, Mr. 
Hastings spent his days in comparative ob- 
scurity. Contented he doubtless was; for the 
consciousness of deserving well of the country 
which neglected him, continued present to his 
mind throughout, and in the pursuits of agri- 
culture, and the indulgence of a pure and clas- 
sical taste, he found ample occupation as well 
as great enjoyment. Moreover, his home was 
to him what it had ever been, a scene of the 
purest happiness; while his benevolence, the 
prominent feature in his character, was never 
at a loss for objects on which to exercise itself. 
There is a large portion of his correspondence 
now before me, which, for obvious reasons, I 
feel myself prohibited from making public, but 
of which I am free to state, that in every line 
it bears testimony to his excellency of heart, 
and the strength aud clearness of his judgment. 
Were any of his more distant friends anxious 
about the education or the general welfare of 
their children ?—they seem invariably to have 
thrown themselves upon Mr. Hastings for 


counsel, which, as well as more active assist- 








ting himself in his own little room, he devoted 


they had found grazing in the paddock, and 





ance, was in no single instance refused. Did 





was in the constant habit of amusing himself 
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domestic differences arise, even between man | Elements of Electro-Metallurgy ; or, the Art ofjing by amalgamation, Mr. Smee states, is 
and wife ?—Mr. Hastings was appealed toasthe| Working in Metals by the Galvanic Fluid. | highly detrimental to the health of the work. 
individual, among all their acquaintances the; By Alfred Smee, Surgeon to the Bank of|man, as the fumes of the mercury are ex. 
best fitted either to bring the estranged ae England, &c. &e. London, 1841. Palmer;!tremely poisonous. It is to be hoped, there. 
together, or to arrange, in a manner satisfac-| Longman and Co. | fore, that the process of gilding by the galvanic 
tory to all concerned, the terms of an amicable | As a practically and extensively useful work, | current, will, after a period, entirely supersede 
separation. As to applications for aid, either comprising every thing that is yet known for, this most injurious operation, Of the origin 
in launching young men into the world, or | the guidance of the operator in the new art, we|of the new art we have already stated .our 
relieving widows and orphans from the pressure | highly commend and recommend the above pro- | opinion, in which we are glad to find Mr. Smee 
of pecuniary distress, there is really no end to | duction, though the volume contains more than | concurs. He says that “* to Mr. Spencer the 
them. And finally, his letters to the youth of | its title warrants, in the shape of much irrele-) British public are principally indebted for the 
both sexes, especially to boys, whether at school | vant matter. The book, exclusive of the dedi- | idea of the electrotype ;” that is, for the appli« 
or college, or preparing themselves for the ser- | cation, preface, preliminary history of electro-| cation of the facts as existing and in operation 
vice of the Kast India Company, are all models | metallurgy, and analytical index, contains 244; in Daniell’s constant battery. Facts exist, 
of gentleness, and wisdom, and high principle. | pages; of which only 147, or little more than | however, before they are known or applied ; 
In a word, the years which Mr. Hastings spent | half, belong to the subject, the remainder being | and it is the appreciating, deducing to rule and 
apart from the busy world, and, as far as the|made up of publisher's advertisements, and | utilising them when known, that is deserving 
world’s observations went, in total neglect, |‘ Palmer’s new Catalogue.” The name of} of credit. If, then, for the copying of medals 
were not only not passed in indolence and use-| Palmer appears on the title-page as one of the| and coins by the galvanic process, thanks be 
lessness, but were devoted to the well-being of | publishers of Mr. Smee’s work ; in the preface,| due to Mr. Spencer, how much more will be 
his fellow men in all ranks, and ages, and con- as one who executes the electrotype engravings, | awarded to Mr, Smee for his Elements of Elec- 
ditions. I question, indeed, whether he ever | and who proposes to publish ** a separate work | éro- Metallurgy, wherein the facts are reduced to 
did more good—TI mean individual good—at any | as an accompaniment to this, and illustrating | rule, and so extensively applied? The fixed 
interval in his career, than during the season, | the application of the electrotype to every species principles developed in the work will uphold 
when to society at large he appeared to have|of engraving; in the preliminary history, as| the new science, the influence of which upon 
laid aside all active interest in the sayings and! one whom none equal in the spirit with which | our arts, manufactures, and commerce, it is 











doings of its members. It was not, however, | he is ‘entering into the electrotype ;” and in 
in the arrangements of God’s providence that | the appendices, as a philosophical instrument- | 
Mr. Hastings should quit for ever the stage of! maker. His catalogue of sixty-four pages will | 
life without having his wisdom appealed to, and | donbtless be an acquisition to many, and is of | 
his merits acknowledged, in quarters where |itseif admirably illustrative of the apparatus | 
both had been so long and so unaccountably | (and their cost) employed in experimental na- | 
neglected. When Parliament proceeded, in| tural philosophy; but we would rather it haa 
1813, to inquire into the working of the re-! not been where it is, or, being there, had been | 
venue and judicial systems, and to make other | announced on the title-page. So large a por-| 
preparations for the renewal of the Company’s| tion of a single volume occupied with matter 
charter, Mr, Hastings was called from his re-| foreign to the work, unexpectedly discovered, 
tirement in the country to give evidence before | and so strongly tending to the advancement of 
both Houses. He obeyed the summons cheer- | individual interests, is sadly out of place, and 
fully, preferring then, as on all former oc-) gives it the character of a puff; looks like 


casions, public duty to private ease; and, at 
the age of eighty-one, found himself, for the 
second time, ushered into the presence, first of 
the assembled Commons, and by-and-bye of the 
Lords. How different was his reception then 
from what it had been seven-and-twenty years 
previously! At the former of these periods he | 
stood at the bar of both houses a prisoner, | 
charged with heavy offences, and arraigned for | 
his trial: now his entrance within their doors 


book-making ; and depreciates the labours of 
the author. He asks in his preface for what 
does the scientific man in England labour ? 
and answers, “It is solely for the sake of 
science; and he is contented and satisfied with 
developing new scientific truths, or promoting 
the prosperity of our national manufactures.” 
Tt had been better had the definer upheld in 
his own person the character of ‘‘ the scientific 
man in England ;” and which he would have 


was greeted by the Commons of England with | done had his work been unaccompanied by the 
marks of respect, such as they have rarely be-/ advertisements and catalogue; for, despite of a 
stowed upon a subject. The members, rising | vein of egotism throughout, which is, perhaps, 
as if by common consent, stood with their | excusable in one Who has invented a new and 
heads uncovered, and so coutinued till he had | useful battery, and experimented therewith so 
assumed the seat which was placed for him | excellently well, the work is highly creditable 
within the bar. In like manner, after his evi-| and valuable. Mr. Smee’s investigations have 
dence had been given, and he prepared to | been conducted with minute attention to every 
depart, the members rose again, thus demon- | contingency likely to assist or retard the per- 
strating the total absence of sympathy which | fect operation of the electro-metallurgist ; are 
was between them and their predecessors in| so accurately expiained, and the laws regulat- 
that place a quarter of a century before. Nei-|ing the deposits so clearly laid down, that a 
ther were the Lords behind hand with the! perusal thereof will enable the future worker of 
Commons in paying respect to the venerable | metals by the galvanic fluid to detect and 
man who came to give them light on the sub-/| remedy any error of process, and to save time 
ject of Indian politics. They, too, afforded! and labour by avoiding the barren places of the 
him the accommodation of a seat; and, from {new art. Novel and important facts are made 
the beginning to the close of the examination, | known; the power is given to the operator to 
heard him with a silence which was well-nigh | throw down the metal in the form he pleases— 
reverential.” as a black powder, in a crystalline, or in a flex- 

We were witnesses of his reception in the | ible and malleable state. “The hardest and the 
House of Commons, and can corroborate this | softest may be thus treated: and palladium and 
statement: his fine and venerable appearance, | platinum may be as easily worked as gold or 
and most intellectual countenance, made an im- | copper. The benefits to the arts and manu- 
pression upon every one which it is impossible | factures, by the extended utilisation of that 
to forget. ae Pay | wonderful and universal agent, electricity, are 

; (Conclusion in our next.] immense, although as yet only beginning to be 
realised: and not the least of these is the im- 
provement in the process of gilding, with re- 











scarcely possible to predict. In our last num. 
ber, our scientific readers will have seen our 
account of the perfection already attained in 
its application to the arts, but for the full value 
of electro-metallurgy we strongly recommend 
them to consult Mr. Smee’s work.” 





Sephardim; or, the History of the Jews in 
Spain and Portugal. By James Finn. 
12mo. pp. 486. London, 1841. Rivingtons. 

THE recent perturbations in the East, together 
with previous circumstances tending towards 
the same direction, have excited more than 
usual attention to the position of the Hebrew 
dispersion, and the prospect of a near fulfilment 
of prophecy concerning their re-establishment 
in the Holy Land. We have accordingly, dur- 
ing the last few months, had several publica. 
tions to notice on Jewish subjects; to the num. 
ber of which the present volume is, in some 
respects, an interesting addition. Not that it 
contains much of novelty respecting the history 
of the introduction, continuance, and expatria- 
tion of the Jews, who so long flourished in the 
Peninsula, though the accounts from preceding 
authors are well put together; but that it 
furnishes a copious catalogue raisonnée of the 
authors who sprung up among them, and, in so 
doing, sheds considerable light upon the litera- 
ture of Europe during several centuries. We 
will run over the work to bring our readers 
acquainted with its leading features. It sets 
out by stating that— 

‘* Of the two large bodies of European Jews, 
the Ashkenazim from Germany and Poland, 
and the Sephardim of Spanish and Portuguese 
descent, it is well known that during our mid- 
dle ages the latter were the more eminent in 
wealth, literature, and general importance. To 
this fact we find frequent allusions in historical 
works, though only in cursory or compressed 
remarks. And from the nature of their cir- 
cumstances such an effect must have followed. 
The Mediterranean for merchandise, the abun- 
dant agricultural produce and the metallic riches 
of Spain offered advantages unknown to the 
eastern side of the Continent; while the steady 
prevalence and uniformity of the Romish sys- 
tem among the nations of the West allowed to 


* This new art must produce a great change in the 
valne of copperplate engravings, and tend to do away 
with those on steel altogether. How it may be applied to 
the counterfeiting of coin is also another very important 
public consideration, Our smashers may be able to 








gard to the health of the workman, The gild- 


smash us and our metallic currency. together, 
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the Jews a more familiar intercourse with a 
variety of settled property and of civil institn- 
tions, than the Ashkenazim could obtain amid 
the tumultuary fortunes and the barbarism of 
Teutonic and Slavonic tribes at the same epoch. 
Moreover, their early and afterwards diversified 
cultivation of literature and science raised them 
to a positive standing in the intelligence of 
Europe, 8o high, that it has been said, *‘ We 
have never yet repaid our debt of grateful 
acknowledgment to the illustrious Hebrew 
schools of Cordova, Seville, and Granada.’ 


lished in Arabic, and presently translated into 
good Hebrew, by R. S. Tibbon. Its doctrines 
threw all the synagogues into consternation 
and division. Such an expurgation of Judaism 
from the legends of the * Talmud,’ and such 
an effort to induce his people to use the com- 
mon sense of general mankind in connexion 
with revealed truth, could not fail to arouse 
the bigotry of the old school of rabbinists. At 
Montpellier, R. Solomon and his friends ex- 
communicated all who shonld read the * Moreh,’ 
and the * Maddaa,’ much more their author, 





(‘ Retrospective Review,’ iii. 208.) The general! and burnt the books in the market-place. At 
histories of modern Jews have treated of them| Narbonne the rabbis took the opposite deter- 
as one people per se, without adequate consi-! mination, and retaliated the excommunication. 
deration of how differently must have been| The former appealed to all the French syna- 
modified the Judaism of Granada in the twelfth | gogues for support, which was given in 1232. 
century, or of Castile in the fourteenth century, | This schism, after an existence of many years, 
from that of the same period amid the ferocity | was at length healed by the authority and in- 
and unlettered ignorance of Poland and Mus-|dustry of R. David Kimhhi, who had been 
covy. In Spain, this people acquired a degree | elected ruler of the Narbonnese, and had intro- 
of nationality not found in other countries, and | duced the cause into the synagogues of Spain. 
this again assumed peculiar diversities of cir-; Aided by R. Abraham bar Hhasdai, the arch- 
cumstance under the three great ascendencies | rabbi of Barcelona, he obtained a decretal epis- 
of the Goths, the Arabs, and the Inquisition.” ; tle, dated Zaragoza 1232, to excommunicate 

And of his own work the writer says :— 'the Montpellier party. The French rabbis 

“‘ The events here related are gathered from | were now so alarmed, that they all came over 
a variety of chronicles. The notices of Jewish , to the side of Kimhhi and the ‘ Moreh:’ there 
literature and Rabbinical biography are mainly | remained only R. Judah ben, R. Joseph ben 
taken from the ‘ Bibliotheca Magna Rabbinica’ | Alphacar, the arch-rabbi of Toledo, and a few 


of Fr. Bartoloccio, and the ‘ Dizionario Storico' of minor importance, as R. Meir ben Todros of 


degli autori Ebrei’ of De Rossi: the opinion 
upon Talmudic Judaism is considerably influ- | 
enced by a recent work called ‘ The Old Paths,’ 
by the Rev. A. M‘Caul, D.D.” 


Burgos, R. Meir ha-Cohen of Narbonne, then 
teaching at Toledo, and R. Abraham aben 


| David the Levite, who still battled for the 
| sacred authority of all the accumulated non- 


Such are the foundations on which Mr. Finn | sense of dotard sages, abhorring all the profane 


proceeds; and without being able to determine, research of human reason. 


the period of the first settlement of Jews in 
Spain, he tells us :— 
* The earliest uncontradicted testimony that 


we have of Jews residing in Spain is given by | 
the decrees of the council of Elvira, held a.v. 
324; and we may gather that they were then 
numerous in the country, 1. From the nature 


These could not 
endure the doctrine that the precepts and cere- 
monies of Mosaic institution had any assign- 
able final cause, and that when this motive 
ceases, the law itself must of necessity be at an 
end. That would be conceding a large field of 
argument, indeed, to the Nazarenes; and in 
fact, upon this account, the ‘ Moreh’ was not 


of the canons enacted regarding them; 2. From, prohibited by the ecclesiastical censorship, as 
that council being general for all Spain, not a, appears from Kimbhi’s correspondence with R. 


provincial synod.” | Judah of Toledo. The animosity was at first 

It hence appears that they were settled in the so violent, that the Montpellier antagonists 
western Peninsula in the time of Constantine ;) pursued the corpse to its sepulchre, and erasing 
and that all attempts to guess at the number of | the simple inscription, ‘ The greatest of men,’ 
preceding years, or the manner of their enter-; they substituted * The excommunicate and he- 
ing the country, are but so many conjectures. retic. ‘They relented after a time, and had 
The council of Toledo, at a later era, put down! the more favourable epitaph restored. The 
Arianism, and established the Nicene creed; | reformation thus far extended by R. Moses bar 
the Gothic invasion having intervened, and! Maimon is practically felt to the present day : 
materially affected, though not ameliorated, the his name is revered by the Jews, and highly 
condition of the Jews. We find them at the| respected by Hebrew-reading Christians. An- 
end of the sixth century increased in popula-| other such a stride would emancipate the peo- 
tion, but not much altered in circumstanes.| ple from most of the rabbinic shackles, by 
In 1710, however, the Mahometan invasion! which free investigation is impeded or punished. 
produced a great alteration in their affairs, and | But neither the liberal erudition of Mendelsohn, 
the Arab race of Ephraim not only tolerated, | nor the delirium of the Parisian Sanhedrin, 
but fraternised with the descendants of the elder | has yet availed for so desirable an object. Yet 
children of Abraham. No longer persecuted! the ‘ Hearer and Answerer of prayer’ will 
by the Gothic Catholicism, as they had before, hereafter open a medium of true light for His 
been by the Roman, they now rapidly rose in| ancient and unforsaken people: the kinsmen 
riches and power—the attendant of wealth. of Jesus Christ, ¢ according to the flesh,’ shall 
Then came the struggles between the ancient! not be everlasting slaves to the mendacious 
Spaniards and their conquerors —a history full)‘ ‘Talmud ;’ the reproach shall yet be rolled 
of romance and wonder, well known by a hun-| away from the natural compatriots of our 


dred great and small publications ; and on the! 
supremacy of the former being established, the 
cruel persecutions of the Jews and their bigoted 
and impolitic expulsion from the land. But 
schism existed even among the Hebrews them- 
selves; for in summing up the works of Moses 
Bar Maimon, the famed Maimonides, the au- 
thor mentions the “Guide of the Perplexed” 
in the following words :— 


Apostles, those best of human benefactors ; and 
the Church of Israel, in her rejoicing, shall no 
more call upon the Lord as Baali, but as Ishi. 
When that day shall dawn, it will be lamented 
the more that Moses bar Maimon and his ad- 
mirers did not further exert that high privi- 
lege of their talents, to bless and to receive 
blessings in return.” 

Benjamin of Tudela is next noticed, and the 





“The ‘ Moreh Nebuchim’ was first pub. 


critique on him is well suited to our literary 





page as a specimen of the author's ‘ book. 
learning :”*— 

‘“‘ At this period lived and travelled R. Ben- 
jamin of Tudela. His Hebrew ‘ Itinerary’ has 
been translated into Latin by Arius Montanus 
in 1575, and by Constantine L’Emperenr in 
1633; into French by the youthful J. P. 
Baratier in 1733; and into English by the 
Rev. B. Garrans in 1783. The Jews com- 
memorate him thus:—In the ‘ Juhhassin :’ 
*R. Benjamin travelled much, and died in the 
year 933 (A.D. 1173). He was a great lumi- 
nary, and his light arose upon all Israel.’ In 
the * Branch of David :’ * R. Benjamin, son of 
Jonah of Tudela, who travelled much. Setting 
out from Navarre, by continued travelling he 
visited all the shores of the world, Europe, 
Asia, and Africa: and wherever he came, he 
noted all that he saw, or heard from the most 
worthy men, and consigning it to writing, he 
commemorated many honourable persons, and 
the number of Jews in many places. So that 
all I have recounted you will find in his book 
intituled * The Book of the Travels of R. 
Benjamin.’ He was, moreover, one of the 
most wise and understanding in affairs among 
the skilful. After his return in 933 he died.’ 
The ‘ Chain of Tradition’ states that R. Ben. 
jamin began his travels in 1160. R. Isaac ben 
Arama, in his ‘ Commentary,’ quotes the testi- 
mony of our author as to the existence in his 
time of a Prince of Captivity at Bagdad. 
Among Christians the book has not been 
favourably received. In the first place, the 
whole of its complexion is Jewish: recording, 
in every place of his arrival, the census, con- 
dition, and leading names of his nation; 
scarcely ever noticing the objects which usually 
invite the attention of Gentile travellers, such 
as customs, climate, language, politics, history, 
&ec. In thesecond place, he commits numerous 
errors in dates and names, when he does refer 
to Gentile history (a common fault in Jewish 
writers) ; and thirdly, the farther he advances 
from home, the more wonderful are his reports 
concerning the numbers and wealth of the 
Jews. These considerations have induced 
every one of his translators to believe that he 
never quitted Spain, but made a compilation of 
all the travellers’ tales he could gather respect- 
ing foreign lands. Dr, E. Clarke and Basnage 
are of the same opinion. On the other hand, 
Gibbon remarks (chap, 53): ‘The errors and 
fictions of the Jewish rabbi are not sufficient 
grounds to deny the reality of his travels.’ 
Some believe it to be a forgery, because it 
makes no mention of Bar Maimon, then resi- 
ding at Cairo; or of Aben Ezra, then at 
Rhodes. But these names may have been 
designedly omitted, as David Kimhhi is scarcely 
mentioned by the Jewish historians. The 
‘Branch of David’ merely states, that R. 
David Kimbhi composed grammatical works, 
about the year 650 (a.p 1190); and the ‘ Juh- 
hassin’ says next to nothing. ‘he ‘Itinerary’ 
would probably have met a kinder fate, even as 
a piece of curiosity, had not the relation about 
Bagdad provoked the Church to condemn its 
dissemination, and the bigotry of after-times to 
join in the shout of reprobation; for all who 
have examined the book are willing to acknow- 
ledge, that many incidental allusions to ancient 
manners, and glimpses of true history, may be 
collected from it, though not forming the 
author’s chief snbject.”’ 

Generally speaking, ‘‘the age of Maimon- 
ides, Aben Ezra, and Kimhhi, is remarkable 
as forming a crisis in Jewish learning and 
Rabbinical religion ; and this seems a con- 
venient place for examining each of these 
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more e fully than can be done in the course|led the way, for a before - birth of the| fone underrated. The great influence which 
of narrating events. The people had pos-| Baconian aphorism, ‘Knowledge is power,’ Jews obtained, despite a universal jealousy, 
sessed an order of learned men for un-|they had read in their sacred text that ‘a wise | will testify to the amount of their book-learn- 
counted past ages, with a literature only ex- man is strong,’ and had proved its veracity. ing more distinctly than declamatory assertions 
ceeded in bulk by that of the associated coun- In history there have been Judaic chronicles can do for or against it.” 

tries of Christendom regarded as one body;!compiled in the fifteenth century, but there [To be continued.) 

and the Talmud says, °¢ Every one that is has never been a repetition of Josephus : yet == - (ore 
bound to learn, i is bound to teach.’ Therefore, | what had Jews to relate but that very monotony | The Cardinal Virtues ; or Morals and Manners 
every occurring period must be under a con-| of suffering which particularly deadens the in-| Connected. By Harriette Campbell, author 
siderable influence of by-gone time; but, ac-|tellect and fancy ? How long subjected to the, of **Lhe Only Daughter.” 2 vols. 16mo. 
cording to the uniform experience of mankind, ever-gnawing vulture upon the rock ? During, | London, 1841. Parker. 

there was required a national preparation of indeed, the Arabic dominion they had some | IF the rising generation fail to go beyond their 
some centuries to obtain its greatest scholars. | breathing time, but historical compilation ap-| forefathers in all that tends to elevate the 
A large proportion of their literature consists, pears to have been scarcely thought of by any|species to whith they belong, the fault will 
as might be expected, of comments on Scrip-| people in the feudal ages. Besides, they felt certainly not rest with the writers who make 
ture, elucidations of the Talmud, and legal) that they were aliens ; and, buoyed up by the| the subject of education their theme. There 
decisions. To a people under the peculiar dis- ; hope of a speedy restoration, the ‘Jews seem to!is really no end to the books which well. 
pensation to which they believed themselves | have regarded their temporary expatriation as disposed persons consider it judicious to com. 
still subject, these must and ought to form the} scarcely worth recording. In the composition pile for the exclusive benefit of children. Now 
body of their learning. The errors of their of poetry an epic is certainly unknown ; but’ we have our own ideas on this, as well as on 
fundamental doctrines were still perpetuated, | they excelled in the rhythmical verse by which | every other subject. We very ‘much question 
but their religious writings between the seventh the Arabs enchanted their neighbours —only | the wisdom of trying to lower the English ~ 
and the thirteenth centuries displayed a degree applied to sacred and noble themes. ‘They language to what staid folks are disposed to 
of research and talent far superior to those of; superadded the use of metrical feet in their) consider the capabilities of children. We be- 
the Christian Church of the same period. They} poetry, and we may conclude favourably for lieve, on the contrary, that it is in every case 
were particularly distinguished by their atten- | their endeavours, from the facts—Ist. That better to write above than below the intel- 
tion to grammatical improvement of language their poets were numerous, and held in high Jectual standard of those whom it is our wish 
for its own sake ; no people have ever surpassed consideration. 2d. That they were stimulated | to improve; and therefore we are seldom dis- 
the Spanish Jews in the refinement of their, by the vicinity of the Arabs, with whom they! posed to notice, except very cursorily, the 
grammars, the accuracy of their lexicons, or, kept up a competition. How have the Jews literary efforts of such as make the nursery 
the perfection manifest in their standard edi-| conferred benefits on Europe in general by their, and the school-room the arene of their opera- 
tions of esteemed books. Hebrew literature! studies? Ata time when the Greek language tions. Some bright exceptions there doubtless 
has at all times maintained a rigid gravity, as) and its whole valuable literature lay buried to/are to the general rule, which we would ven. 
if the talent of language were a donation which the Western nations, the Hebrews were read-| ture with all humility tocondemn. Miss Edge« 
involves too deep a responsibility in its use to' ing in their own language several works of | worth, for example, has done inestimable benefit 
be in anywise trifled with ; and as if the very, Aristotle, Plato, Ptolemy, Apollonius, Hippo-|to all classes by the wise, as well as interesting 
alphabet which God condescended to employ, crates, Galen, and Euclid, derived from the{ works which she has addressed to young people. 
upon the tables of stone were a benefit too, Arabic of the Moors, who had conveyed them | Mrs. Sandford, likewise Mrs. Croker, Mrs. Hall, 
sacred for levity to approach. Most Asiatic from Greece and Egypt, and in common with} and two or three more, demand our unqualified 
nations are sober in their discourse, but pre-| these, they wrote upon them dissertations and | approbation ; neither would we withhold the 
eminently so the Jews: they were a serious, controversial arguments. Hence the old clas-;meed of praise that is due to Mrs. Marshall of 
people when at home, and their later writers, sics were actively disseminated among the Latin; Manchester—one of the most judicious writers 
have constantly abstained from topics which, colleges of Christendom. However, it is to be of her class with whom we happen to be ac- 
do not, in their opinion, lead to happiness here | observed that neither by Jews nor Arabs were! quainted. But, generally speaking, we are no 
and hereafter. In this we see a wide contrast, the Greek poets and historians read. The friends to what are called children’s books; 
to the prevalent habits of Christendom. The) genius of Homer, Thucydides, and Xenophon, | because we are quite sure that children, like 
Jews were ever a reading and a writing people, | would find no sympathy in an Oriental consti-| grown-up persons, never fail to derive far more 
but their books have no enervating tendency. | tution of mind, or idea of political government. | advantage from treatises, which force them to 
Fairies, ghosts, genii, and that disregard of , Pure science has in ali ages thriven well be- think, and of course to inquire, than from such 
heavenly providence and struggling virtue! neath a despot ; but not so the ‘Song of Har-,as are designed to save them the trouble of 
which forms the staple of modern novels, are, modius,’ or the narrative of the Ten Thousand. | thinking. It has, therefore, been with us a 
all unknown within the pale of the Hebrew) Of mathematics, the Jews held the principal sort of rule to let all such publications take 
alphabet. ‘rue it is, that grievous mistakes | chairs in the Mohammedan colleges of Cordova} their own chance in the reading world; being 
and follies have found their way into Jewish | and Seville; but, unlike the latter people, they | quite assured that such as have any merit will 
writings, but they were believed by their au-| brought themselves into contact with Christian|not fail to be taken up by mammas and 
thors to be serious truth. When they trifled society, and spreading themselves into various|governesses, whereas such as have not will 
with the Bible, they were gravely deluded; and countries, they tanght the geometry, the alge-| soon go to sleep in the profound obscurity, out 
when they touched upon unearthly contempla- bra, the logic, and the chemistry of Spain, in| of which no efforts of ours (were we so dis- 
tions, their objects were burning ser aphs and the universities of Oxford and Paris, walle! peat) could possibly raise them. 

ministering angels, The inherent spirit of Christian students from all parts of Europe re-| We have no hesitation in saying, that a 
Hebrew instruction is that of all Eastern people, | paired to Andalusia for such instruction. And} work more entirely deserving of the best atten- 
didactic from father to son, from teacher to! then astronomy, the Chaldean science. In this tion of all who are interested in the moral and 
pupil ; not inquisitive, which is the character- | they were teachers of the Moors. * * The/intellectual improvement of young persons, 
istic feature of the old Grecian, and of the | original impulse given to the Jews by the! than that which the accomplished author of 
modern inductive wisdom—looking ever back-| consciousness of being the first possessors of aj ‘* The Only Daughter” has just sent forth, it 
wards, it hangs upon the past. W hatever | written law has been so deeply fixed, as never| has never been our good fortune Ree peruse. 
earlier sages have written on the mind, or/ to have deserted them under the severest pri-, The Cardinal Virtues is, indeed, a work not 
morals, or divine worship, must be the host's 3:vations. With all the disadvantages of rabbin-| only for the school-room, but for ‘e, drawing- 
80 that a a comprehensive recollection of proverbs, | ism, they still prized the books ‘of the Bible| room. It is one of the most charming pro- 
adages, and poems, supplies the place of indi- above all worldly treasures; and although it} |ductions of a highly cultivated and beautiful 
vidual research, This arises from the patri-|has long been the fashion of Christian scholars | | mind, with which we, at least, have ever occu- 
archal reverence for age, and the preponderance | (better versed in Latin decretals, or in the) | pied pleasantly an idle evening. Avoiding the 
which all Orientals assign to speculative over | writings of Greek and Latin heathens, than i in | error which we have taken occasion to notice, 
ratiocinative studies ; yet it is certain that | the language of Moses and the Prophets) to} and dealing with points which almost all other 
since the sealing of prophecy, and their min-! despise the literature of the rabbis with which | writers of her class have most unaccountably 
gling with the nations at large, there has been| they are generally unacquainted, or merely to| overlooked, Miss Campbell has given us not a 
no time in which there were not Jews equal to} | pick out passages for the purpose of contro-| child's book, but two volumes full of interest, 
the Gentiles of their respective centuries in the|versy: yet those who are competent to judge | because an admirable story runs through them 
practical business of life, and what are called | their works as a literature, are the most ready | from beginning to end, which contains, at the 
utilitarian sciences: in these they have often! to acknowledge that these have been exceed-|same time, rules and maxims of life, such as 
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need not be overlooked, or lightly thought of, 
by persons of any age or any station. We are 
not, indeed, surprised at this, for nothing short 
of it was to be expected from the author of 
“The Only Daughter.” But we are heartily 
glad that the author of that work has devoted 
the excellent talents which God has given her 
to so good a purpose; and we earnestly wish 
her success in her fond endeavours. 

We are not going to spoil the interest of 
her many readers; for few families, we sus- 
pect, will omit to place her volumes within 
the reach of their younger members, by giving 
any detail, either of the plan or the conduct of 
her story. Our purpose is sufficiently served 
when we state that the scene of these beauti- 
ful lessons is laid in a country house in the 
Highlands of Scotland; and that the actors 
are, Mr. and Mrs. Mackenzie, their son and 
daughter, two nephews and a niece, certain 
gipsies, and other country neighbours, whom 
it is not worth while to particularise. But that 
our readers may not fall into the error of 
supposing that we speak without book, we sub- 
join the following passages from a chapter which 
is designated as ** The Happy Sunday.” If the 
fair authoress do not teach Christian philo- 
sophy and Christian feeling, we must confess 
that we do not know in what the existence of 
Christianity consists :— 

*¢* How beautiful it is, dear mamma!” said 
Evie, with an involuntary glance upwards and 
around upon the bright sky and the soft and 
balmy air. ‘Iam so glad it is fine to-day. I 
love a fine Sunday better than any ‘fine day in 
the week.’ ‘So do I, my Evelyn,’ replied her 


mamma, as she slipped her arm through Ro- 
derick’s, and joined the children in their walk. 
‘I love a fine Sunday too, and always feel in- 


clined to thank God for a peculiar providence 
when he sends us one. Why do you prefer 
Sunday to be a fine day, Evie?? ‘ Why, 
mamma, because every thing looks happier on 
a fine day; and because I am so fond of a Sun- 
day walk ; and because I do not like staying at 
home from church on account of the rain; and 
because — because when I am happy, I always 
like to be quite, quite happy, mamma.’ Mrs. 
Mackenzie and Roderick laughed at Lvie’s 
numerous reasons in favour of a, fine Sunday, 
and then Roderick asked—‘ And why do you 
feel so grateful when Sunday is a fine day, 
aunt ?? * Because, my dear,’ replied she, ‘so 
many people profit by the enjoyment it brings 
with it; there are so» many who look forward 
to Sunday for the entire amount of pleasure 
and relaxation which they enjoy throughout 
the week ; so many who do not even breathe 
the air of heaven with freedom or joy, except 
on Sunday” ‘Oh! dear mamma, who can 
they be?’ asked little Evelyn, in a tone of dis- 
tress; ‘surely every body may contrive to do 
that, however busy they are.’ ‘ No, dear Evie, 
you forget those poor people who are shut up 
in towns, working in close, dark workshops, or 
in crowded manufactories; they are very dif- 
ferent from our happy and healthy peasants, 
who have no hard work, except such as may be 
pursued under the pure skies and in the blessed 
sunshine.” ‘Oh! how sad, dear mamma,’ re- 
plied Evie, pathetically; ‘how I wish there 
were no manutactories, and that all the poor 
people earned their livelihood by making hay, 
and ploughing, and casting peats. Don’t you 
wonder, mamma, that God does not choose to 
see his people happy and innocent in the coun- 
try, rather than having them mewed up in 
such terrible places as those?’ ‘ Depend upon 
it, my Evelyn, that God always loves best to 
see his people happy and innocent,’ answered 


Mrs. Mackenzie; ‘but if He were to make| distance, and by-and-by it was put to silence 
them all so, against their will, or without any] by the shrill harsh cry of a pheasant; for this 
effort of their own, what would be the use of| beautiful wood was the property of a gentle- 
sending them into this world at all—why not} man, who made it part of his preserve, and so 
just take them to heaven at once, where all is | it abounded with those beautiful creatures. 
happiness and innocence together?’ ‘ Oh!| At every step the little girls would stoop to 
yes,’ returned Evie, as if recollecting herself,| pick up a pretty specimen of some wood-plant, 
*T know that every one is sent to learn how| and over and over again was Flora subjected to 
to be good in this world first; and, perhaps, | the sly quizzieal jests of her cousin Kenneth, 
those poor town people do not deserve to be soj as often as she betrayed any portion of that 
{happy as our peasantry, hey, mamma?’ ‘I do! town-bred ignorance, which had once before 
| not think that can be it, dearest Evelyn,’ said | led her to mistake a primrose for a cowslip. 
her mamma, ‘neither could we at all be capable |* Look, mamma; see, see, what is that robin 
of judging although it were so; but, indeed, | doing ?’ said little Evelyn, in an eager tone, as 
those very people whom we are pitying have | she pointed out a robin perched on a great 
their own sources of enjoyment, which, I dare} stone, at a little distance. ‘I don’t know, 
say, they would not exchange for those which! dear, but if you waic till we come a little 
| we consider so far superior? ‘Oh! mamma,’|nearer, we may, perhaps, find out,’ said her 
said Evelyn, in a tone of remonstrance, ‘surely | mother, as she advanced with a more cautious 
that must be impossible; there surely cannot/ step towards the little bird. ‘They very soon 
be any one so stupid as that.’ ‘* Suppose, dear | discovered that he had got a large worm in his 
Evelyn,’ answered her mamma, with a smile,| beak, and was nibbling and tearing it, while 
‘suppose a little Indian girl brought up amongst | the poor worm writhed about in a very painful 
rich fruits and beautiful flowers, and under hot} and disagreeable manner. ‘* Oh! mamma, 
sunny skies, such as would make you and me| mamma, what is he doing? what a cruel bird! 
faint and droop by their fervour ; suppose she | what can he be tormenting the worm for? Oh, 
were to argue about you, and say, ‘that poor | naughty bird; I cannot believe he is a robin, 
little girl, born in such a cold country, not able; mamma, can you ?? exclaimed Evelyn, in great 
to venture out of doors without a bonnet and | distress. 
tippet, and obliged to sit in the house all day, | 
jand pore over books, instead of running wild | 
‘among the flowery deserts as I do; I wonder} 
if she is very wicked, that God has chosen to 
punish her by sending her into so miserable a! 
place ;’ should not you be very apt to laugh at, 
such a foolish child, and wonder at her stupid- 
ity, in not perceiving at once how much more said her papa, with a smile, and quoting from 
favoured by God you were than a little wild a little poem with which Evelyn was, and 1 
ignorant savage like her?? ‘Oh! dear, yes, doubt not you also, my dear children, are, quite 
mamma, to be sure,’ answered Evelyn. ‘ Well, | familiar. ‘ What a vile, barbarous, little crea- 
dear, then you see that one human being cannot | ture!’ exclaimed Flora, in an indignant tone, 
|judge of another’s happiness,’ returned Mrs. while Mr. Robin very gaily finished his meal, 
Mackenzie. ‘God is so impartial in his dis- pecking and chirping at the same time, with 
tribution of benefits, and has displayed so much | every appearance of good-humour and satisfac- 
wisdom in adapting people’s tastes and habits’ tion. ‘I shall never love a robin again; I 
to the situations in which he has placed them, shall never have the least pleasure in brushing 
that he may be said to have bestowed a pretty away the snow to spread crumbs for him again, 
equal share of happiness on all, and where it cruel, hard-hearted little animal!’ Flora looked 
appears otherwise to us, and one community quite in a passion, while Evelyn could hardly 
seems more favoured than another, you may restrain her tears at the sight of the tragedy 
depend upon it the fault lies in our inability to that was acting before her. ‘I must confess, 
perceive that the one would be incapable of young ladies,’ said Mr. Mackenzie, * you make 
enjoying the happiness bestowed upon the other,' a mighty piece of work about this poor bird 
and is, in fact, infinitely more satisfied with its; dining off an earth-worm, and yet, I dare say, 
own peculiar destiny.’ ” when we go home, you will each of you de- 
This is admirable. So is the following ac-! spatch your wing of fowl, or your slice of beef 
count of the walk home of this happy party) or mutton, without the least compunction.’ 
from church :— /*Oh! uncle, surely that is quite different,’ 
* Their way led them by a beautiful wood, exclaimed Flora; ‘the fowls or animals we 
that sloped down to the margin of the lake, and eat at dinner are not put to the torture, like 
through which a little wild path turned and, this poor worm ; besides, it seems so inconsist- 
twisted till it led them almost all the way! ent that a little gentle creature, like the robin, 
home. It was that sweet hour of the day, should be so cruel and rapacious —it makes me 
when the sunbeams are beginning to slant a, feel quite vexed.” * My dear child, consider 
little, and as they came glimmering through | for a moment, and you will soon get rid of this 
the foliage of the tall trees, they made chequers | vexation,’ said her kind aunt. ‘God made all 
of light and shade upon the path, and lay upon| animals more or less to prey upon each other. 
the surface of the water till it flashed as if with | One of the purposes for which that poor worm 
a million of diamonds. Nothing could be more| was created, was that it might be food for the 
beautiful or interesting than that walk through robin ; why, then, should you be vexed by see- 
the wood: every moment the footsteps of the) ing it fulfil the end of its being ?? ‘Oh! aunt, 
party disturbed some living thing from the) aunt, how dreadful!’ answered Flora. ‘ I can- 
security of its solitude. Now a sly-looking| not, indeed, consider that it was kind or good 
little squirrel would peep at them with its| in God to create these poor worms for the pur- 
glancing eyes, and then shoot up to the top of pose of being torn to pieces and devoured ;’ 
a tall tree, like quicksilver; and now, a poor) and she looked quite shocked and disgusted by 
little frightened rabbit would start into view, | the idea. ‘Do you think that it was kind or 
and then fly back again, scuttling into the; good in Him to create the lower animals at all, 
covert of the low brushwood. At one moment | Flora ?’ asked her aunt; ‘to give them the 
the soft cooing of the ring-dove came from the! green earth and the bright sunshine to live in, 





* Art thou the bird whom man loves best, 
The pious bird, with the scarlet breast, 
Our little English Robin : 
The bird that comes about our doors, 
When Autumn winds are sobbing: 
The bird, who, by some name or other, 
All men who know thee call their brother— 
The darling of children and men?’ 
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and to aeeuaiie them with instincts which secure 
to them not only the means of sustenance, but! 
a thousand sources of enjoyment besides? Do 
you think it is 2 sign of his bounty and his 
Jove, to afford tic their term of existence at 
all 2? ‘Oh! yes, aunt,’ returned Flora, ‘surely 
it is, so long as they are safe and happy.’ 


¢ And do you think that it would be wise or kind! 


in God to allow these animals to multiply ? to let 
them live on and remain in the earth, till there 
was not only too little food to sustain them, but 
till the comfort and happiness of man was de- 
stroyed by their extreme abundance ?? ‘ Oh! 
no, aunt; but why may they not die natural 
deaths as we do?’ persisted Flora. ‘ I think 
it is the great love and wisdom of God which 


prevents this, my Flora,’ answered her aunt ; | 


* nothing can be more painful than to see any 


animal become the victim of a lingering disease. | 


Have you forgotten when you yourself peti- 
tioned the other day, that the poor chicken 
might be put out of its pain, for that it made 
your heart ache to see it stand with drooping 
wings and glazing eyes inthe yard? Was not 
the very desire you felt that its pain should | 
cease a sort of tacit proof that a violent death 
is preferable among the lower animals to a 
death by sickness ?’ Flora paused a few mo- 
ments to ponder this idea, and then she said, 


sickness among the lower animals, aunt, that 
I suppose God originally intended that they 
should most generally die by violence.’ ¢ Ihave 
not the least doubt but it is so,’ replied her 
aunt; ‘and so, my Flora, let us take poor 


robin into favour again, with the reflection 
that, in the cruel mode in which he dined to- 
day, he only followed up the end of his own 
being, as well as that of the creature upon 
which he preyed.’ 


© Look, Flora! see—see, 
watch for a moment, and you will see this 
lesson illustrated,’ said her uncle, as he caught 
hold of her arm, and pointed to the spot where 
the robin, when she last looked, had been as 
busily engaged as ever. <A short, sharp cry, 
peculiarly expressive of terror and helplessness, 
directed her attention to the spot, and she saw 
robin still perched upon the same fragment of 
rock, but cowering and fluttering under the 
gaze of a hawk, that was poised in the air, and 
just prepared to pounce upon him. ‘Oh! 

uncle, aunt, what shall we do, he will certainly 
he killed ?? exclaimed she; ali her resentment 


compassion for his approaching fate; while 
Evelyn stood clasping her father’s hand 
speechless dismay, almost as effectually para- 
lysed as the robin ‘himsell. In another minute 
the scene was ended, the hawk 
sharp talons into the poor little struggling 


robin, and borne him swiftly through the air | 


above their heads. * You must not refuse to 
the hawk the indulgence and consideration you 
agreed to extend to the robin,’ said Mr. Mae- 
kenzie, in reply to the look of distress which 
Flora turned npon him. Remember the poor 
hawk is as much in want of a dinner as he 
was ; and very likely is, by this time, regaling 
a gaping family of hungry young ones upon the 
banquet.’ ‘It seems very dreadfal,’ said Flora, 

drawing a long breath ; * it seems very shock. 
ing, that all these little creatures, so full of life 
and gaiety, should be exposed to such continual 
dangers.’ * Do not say so, my dear child,’ in- 
terposed her aunt, in the same sweet tones 
with which she always mingled comfort in her 
remonstrances. ¢ The dangers are no source of 
suffering to them, because our heavenly Father 
has kindly made them unconscious of their ex- 
istence; rather let us look round upon the 


| work is pee “*a mere girl.” 
‘It is so very rarely that we find a case of} 


jable portion of Mr. Lever’s 


in! 


had struck his | 











exhaustless love and care displayed upon their 
means of subsistence ; let us trace out the end- 
less sources of enjoyment, and happiness, and 
even of safety, which are allotted to them; and 
then we shall soon cease to have any wonder to 
bestow upon the fact that they must die at 
| last.” ”? 

Nothing can exceed the excellence of this ; 
yet we must not omit to notice an admirable 
chapter headed ‘* The Box of Gems,” as well 
as * A Chapter on Science,” in which the fair 


_authoress has entirely accomplished the promise 


which she gives in her motto, where she says 
that ‘* Some useful information may be ac- 
quired with very little trouble.” In both in- 
stances Miss Campbell evinces a knowledge of 
her subject, and a facility of conveying that 
knowledge to others, which is worthy of all 
praise. But it would be idle to cull out pass- 
ages from a little book which, from beginning 
to end, demands our unqualified approval. 

We heartily congratulate Miss Campbell on 
her success in the line which she has now 
taken. Her powers are equal to any thing. 
But we are quite sure that they cannot be 
better employed than in the effort to improve, 
as well as to amuse her younger brothers and 
sisters. And yet the author of this excellent 
So be it. She 
commands both our respect and our esteem 


lalready ; and we do not doubt that, as years 


increase upon her, she will more and more 
secure them. Meanwhile, we earnestly recom- 
mend her volumes to the notice of our readers. 





Charles O’Malley, the Irish Dragoon. By 
“Harry Lorrequer.”’ Illustrated by “¢ Phiz.” 
No. XI. 1840. Dublin: Curry. London: 
Orr. Edinburgh: Fraser and Crawford. 

Tue first volume of this justly popular work 

has been brought to a somewhat abrupt con- 

clusion by an unfortunate accident, viz. the 
destruction by fire on the 2d of January of the 
printing-office in Dublin, in which a consider- 
manuscript was 
consumed. Our Trish Dragoon, however, 
seems to bear his loss with great equanimity 
and imperturbable good-humour ; and we trust, 
from what he says, that the public will not 
have to regret even a temporary suspension of 


| the amusement it receives so cordially from his 


pen. We shall look for him in No. XII. as 


} usual ; and meantime, congratulate him on the 
against the robin completely swallowed up in | 


interesting and graceful manner in which he 
has been enabled to finish his first volume, 
by the friendly aid of Mr. G. P. R. James, who 
has come forward with a capital illustrative tale 
to fill up the fire-caused blank. And the au- 
thor has had other consolations besides this, 
for in his account of his misfortunes, he re- 
lates that O’ Shaughnessy immediately visited 
him from Strasburg, and thus characteristic- 
ally spoke :— 

‘It’s maybe the best thing ever happened 
you, Charley. It’s truth I’m telling you— 
hear me out. My father—God rest him—had 
two pounds ten, in French’s notes, when the 
bank broke, and, to the hour of his death, he 
never paid a creditor, always alleging, if it 
hadn’t been for that d- d bank, he’d not 
owe sixpence! Take the hint, my boy. If 
they complain that you ’re dull—that you are 
growing prosy and tiresome—that Monsoon is 
a hore, and yourself not much better, tell them 
it’s all the fault of the fire; and, if you 
manage it well, the excuse will Jast your life- 
time.” 

Sure we are that the author will need no 
excuse: he has only to go on as he has done to 
have the public voice as strong or stronger with 


che as ever, he being one of the most successful 
of the serial writers of the day. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

Peter Priggins, the College Scout. 

Theodore Hook, Esq. 3 

don, 1841. Colburn. 
NEARLY the whole of this work has appeared 
in the * Monthly Magazine,” and thereby be- 
came so generally known, that our concern with 
it is necessarily limited. It is becoming, we 
think, too much the fashion to favour the 
public with a double sort of publication ; first 
in magazines, and next in separate reprints. 
The one kind of writing is inconsistent with 
the other; and in our opinion magazines are 
spoilt by a set of “ continued” narrations from 
number to number, as a complete production 
of fiction is ruined by having been divided into 
clap-trap pauses. It is a revival of the old and 
exploded style of the town and country, &c. 
periodicals ; and if extended, or even persevered 
in, must hurt the publications which indulge 
in the vice. It is, besides, unfair to liberal 
hookbuyers, who do not want two copies of the 
same tale, and must either discontinue tie 
magazine, or repudiate the rifacimento. But 
these remarks do not apply more to Peter 
Priggins than to many other performances of 
a similar kind, only that Peter has got a 
capital godfather in Theodore Hook, whose 
name is enough to make him popular, if his 
own writings could not. He is, however, him. 
self a clever enough fellow, and paints the low 
life about a college, and elsewhere, with a 
sufficient knowledge of his subject, and a con- 
siderable degree of satirical point. 


Edited by 
vols. 12mo. Lon. 


Notes of an Overland Journey through France 
and Egypt to Bombay. By the late Emma 
Roberts. With a Memoir. Pp. 333. Lon- 
don, 1841. Allen and Co. 

Turse Notes have also already appeared in a 

contemporary periodical, the well-edited and 

intelligent *‘Asiatic Journal,”? which renders it 

uncalled for upon us to do more than express a 

general opinion. The matter communicated is 

interesting, and the lively manner in which it 
is conveyed adds greatly to that interest. The 
improvement of Miss Roberts in writing for 
the public was regularly progressive; and their 
cultivation not only increased her powers of 
observation, but the style and manner of deve- 
loping the results. The more matured her in- 
tellect, the more comprehensive became her 
perceptions, and the more impressive her lite- 
rary productions. Tad th's been the case in 
only an ordinary degree, we would not have 
noticed it; but the advance was very striking, 
and we never knew a Mind enlarge itself so 
remarkably as the mind of poor dear Emma 

Roberts. ‘hus her last work is her best. The 

Memoir prefixed is meagre enough: the surest 

way, perhapa, to escape from mistatements 

and errors, but still it might have done more to 
satisfy the kindly feeling of the public towards 

the memory of the dead. * 

Egypt and Mohammed Ali. Iliustrative of the 
Condition of his Slaves and Subjects, &c. §c. 
By R. R. Madden, M.D. &c. &c. Pp. 280. 
London, 1841. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

From Dr. Madden’s extensive travel, observa. 

tion, and ability, we would expect valuable in- 

formation upon any subject which engaged his 
pen; and this volume is evidence that these 
expectations are realised in his remarks upon 

Egypt, the Turkish empire, and the connexion 

of both with the slave-trade. But as the 

letters have been made familiar to the public 








through the columns of the * Morning Chro- 
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_ itself; the gentle Imhofia (separated from the Strumaria) 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








nicle,”’ it is altogether unnecessary for us to go; concerned, and to the curiously diversified com- | forming extensive beds. 


into details or fill our paper with extracts. 
Works of Sir E. L. Bulwer, Bart. 
1841. Saunders and Otley. 


London, 


The white and dark 
binations which the same mass of strata ex-} coloured ashes are loose, except where mixed 
| hibits when viewed on different surfaces, more | with earthy ingredients, or where they have 
| particularly if traversed by dislocations, Mr. fallen on heated materials. Tufas and con- 


THE new volume of this popular series gives | Sopwith proceeded to point out the great faci-|glomerates constitute a large portion of the 
us the powerful novel of Devereux, one of the /lities which hand-models, formed of wood and | volcanic rocks, and their consistency is consi- 
highest achievements of the author’s genius in capable of being dissected, offered in the study | dered by Mr. Smith to be due to water. Frag- 


this class of authorship. 

The Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden, 
&c. By Mrs. Loudon. Pp. 316. 
columns, London, 1841. Smith. 

Aw alphabetical arrangement of all the orna- 
mental plants usually grown in gardens and 
shrubberies, with full directions for their cul- 
ture: so says the title-page ; and it fairly de- 
scribes a very useful companion and guide to 
the flower-garden, scientific and practical, such 
as we might expect from an author whose 
other publications on similar subjects have 
combined so much of information, utility, and 
beauty. 

The Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, 
§c. By the Author of the ‘Arcana of 
Science.” Pp. 288. London, 1841. 
and Bogue. 

Wuart Adelaide and Polytechnic Institutions 
are to a certain extent for visitors, a volume of 
this kind is to a greater extent for readers. It 
contains notices of the most important dis- 
coveries and improvements of the past in the 
various branches of science, now making such 
rapid movements in every direction; and is 
illustrated with engravings to render the lead- 
ing subjects more intelligible. Such a com- 
pilation must be eminently useful; and, not 
being churls in such matters as the dissemina- 
tion of valuable intelligence, we are not dis- 
pleased to see the Literary Gazette quoted most 
frequently as the source whence the Year-Book 
derives its information. Our appearance in 
about every third page, under the selection of 
so competent a judge of what is new and im- 
portant as the editor of this work, is a com- 
pliment at least to our scientific industry and 
success during the by-past year. Ata casual 
glance we would say that Jameson’s Journal 
runs as hard as an excellent milch cow; but 
no other periodical comes within a distance- 
post of the Literary Gazette on the whole or 
in any division of science. Though we do not 
belong to the puffing-school, we like such facts 
as these to speak for us. 

Mrs. Loudon’s Flower-Garden: Bulbous Plants, No. XI, 
(London, 1841. Smith.)—Is it because we are surrounded 
by ice and snow that we fancy this beautiful publication 
more beautiful than ever? No: its intrinsic merits are 


enough to account for the feeling. Here is the Mezican 
Choretis Glauca (1837), almost an emblem of pale winter 


and the pretty Iziolirian tartarium, a hardy border orna- 
ment from Syria in 1829. We have also the Buphane or 
Buphone (quere?), and the gay Brunsvigia; the finely- 
tinted (conservatory) Griffinia, and the graceful Phycelia, 
all bulbous varieties in which the Flower-Garden may 
delight. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
THE ensuing annual meeting has. been ap- 
pointed, at Plymouth, for an earlier period 
than heretofore, viz. to commence on Monday, 
the 12th of July, and close on Saturday the 
17th. The Council to meet on the 10th, to 
complete the necessary preparations. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Jan. 6th, 1841.The Rev. Dr. Buckland, 
President, in the chair.— Three communi- 
cations were read. 1. ‘ On the Illustration of 
Geological Phenomena by Models,’ by Mr. 
Sopwith. After alluding to the insufticiency 
of ordinary drawings to represent geological 


Double | of models, composed of layers of differently | other organic remains. 


Tilt | 


OF geology, especially of mines and coal-pits. | ments of plants are by no means uncommon in 
| He illustrated his subject by an extensive series them; but they do not appear to contain any 

Many of the beds 
| coloured woods, arranged at various angles with ; which had been converted into vegetable soils, 
respect to the horizon, and, in many instances, alternate with the regular volcanic strata, and 
so as to exhibit a series of complicated faults;|contain the calcareous casts of the roots of 
they were likewise so modelled on the top as to! plants, preserving the position in which they 
represent the undulating surface of the ground, igrew. It is interesting, Mr. Smith says, to 
and they were capable of being dissected verti-| observe evidences of the very same phenomena 
cally, horizontally, or at planes variously in-| which are now taking place at the surface; 
clined to the horizon. The intricate nature|also in strata which have been buried for so 
of many of the combinations or intersections many ages beneath solid rocks. Where the 
was dwelt upon, but it is impossible to ren-|soils have been overflowed by lavas, the ve- 
|der these details intelligible by mere descrip- getable remains have been charred, and the 
,tion.——2. ‘On the Geology of the Island earthy materials burnt to the colour and hard- 
lof Madeira,’ by Mr. Smith, of Jordan Hill.) ness of brick ; assuming, under lavas of great 
The external crust of this island, to the thickness, a columnar structnre. The non- 
depth of several thousand feet, is composed volcanic rocks of Madeira are the limestone of 
of alternating beds of subaerial basaltic Java, | San Vincent, the lignite of San George, and 
scoriz, ashes, tufas, and ancient vegetable soils ; | the sands of Canical. The limestone was de- 
and it presents every where mural precipices of | scribed by Bowditch a3 belonging to the trans- 
stupendous heights. ‘To account for its rugged ition epoch, on account of its resemblance to 
‘and fragmentary character, Mr. Smith says, it | the calcareous rocks of Alcantara near Lisbon, 
is not necessary to seek, as some observers have | but which Mr. Smith assigns to the cretaceous 
done, for unknown causes, there being in'epoch. The limestone of San Vincent forms a 
the geological structure of the island, and! bed which crosses a stream between 2000 and 
the known action of its mountain- torrents, | 3000 feet above the level of the sea, immediately 
sufficient sources whence an explanation may under the volcanic table-land of Paul de Serra, 
be derived of the phenomena presented by its| which possesses a thickness of 2500 feet. The 
physical features. The lavas, which are wholly limestone is intersected by two basaltic dykes, 
basaltic, and abound with crystals of olivine, |and abounds in corals and marine shells, which 
are either compact, scoriaceous, or vesicular. do not permit of specific determination. Mr. 
The compact variety is generally amorphous or! Smith, however, has no doubt that the deposit 
rudely columnar ; but it is sometimes schistose, | belongs to the tertiary era. The lignite, or a 
possessing planes of cleavage as well as of bed of vegetable matter resembling lignite, 
regular stratification. It occurs in beds or occurs on the north side of the island, on the 
coulées alternating with the other volcanic pro-| banks of one of the tributaries of the St. 
ducts and in dikes. The scoriaceous basalt} George. It is considered by Professor John- 
resembles the slag of a foundry; and where it stone to be the dried relict of an ancient peat- 
forms thin layers, it presents the same charac- bog, as the analysis agrees with that of true 
ters throughout; but where beds of lava of a, peat, and he is of opinion that it owes its com- 
certain thickness occur, only the upper and_ pactness and lustre to the basalt which overlies 
lower surfaces exhibit the scoriaceous structure. it. No peat, Mr. Smith observes, occurs at 
Sometimes caverns of considerable size have! present in Madeira, or, he believes, has been 
been formed. In the vesicular variety the! found in any country so near the equator ; and 
pores penetrate the whole mass; and where’ he calls attention to the lignite of Madeira, as 
they are large they have been flattened by the seeming to indicate a former colder climate. 
gravity of the lava and elongated in the direc- | At Canical, near the eastern extremity of the 
tion of its motion. In those beds in which the|island, and extending from the north to the 
vesicles are very numerous and minute the! south shore, is a sandy valley formed of minute 
stone is used as a building material. The next/ particles of basalt and comminuted shells, in 
class of volcanic products consists of bombs, | which are found vast numbers of land testacea, 
sand, pumiceons lapilli, and ashes. The larger|and calcareous incrustations of plants. The 
masses, it is evident, were projected into the air, last have been considered, by some observers, 
simultaneously with the finer materials, for} not to be of vegetable origin, but Mr. Smith 








they are found; and they appear to have been! around the stems of plants. The terrestrial 
half imbedded by the force of their fall, as the! shells collected in this valley have been care- 
lamine on their lower side are bent up around) fully determined by the Rev. Mr. Lowe, and 
them. The pumiceous lapilli are white or light|he has ascertained that one-sixth of them are 
yellow, and are generally very small, rarely ex-| of species not known in a living state in the 
ceeding a pigeon’s egg in size. The beds of|island. The deposit is, therefore, placed by 
pumice vary in thickness from a few inches to} Mr. Smith among the newest tertiary forma- 
several feet, and are found either on the surface | tions, and he consequently points out the exist- 
or interstratified with the basalt. Dark,heavy/ence in Madeira of two tertiary calcareous 
cinders or scoriz. are very often associated with | deposits, one lying beneath the volcanic beds, 
the pumice without regard to their gravity ;/and the other above them. The lime-kilns of 
and this intermixture Mr. Smith considers to| Funchal are supplied with stone from a rock in 
be a proof that they could not have been de-|an islet adjoining Porto Santo. The fossils 
posited under the sea, because in water the| obtained from it are almost exclusively casts, 
lighter and heavier materials would have im-| yet Professor Agassiz has identified some of 





phenomena where more plans than one are 


mediately separated. The scoria or cinders} them with the casts of known living species ; 
are generally of a reddish hue-and vary in size,|and Mr. Smith adds, as they are all re- 








they occur in every part of the beds in which|has no doubt of their having been formed ~ 
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cent, the age of the limestone must be ex- 
tremely modern, though the rock bears the 
characters of a primary formation. ‘The vol- 
canic action connected with this islet, Mr. 
Smith considers to have been submarine ; 
and the union of the basalt with the lime- 
stone is so complete, that the igneous and 
calcareous products never separate along the 
line of junction, when masses composed of 
the two rocks are detached. The strati- 
fication is nearly horizontal, and therefore 
the elevation of the islet above the level 
of the sea produced no apparent disturbance. 
On the Island of Porto Santo, the beds of 
basalt are scoriaceous on the surface and rest 
on ‘volcanic brick ;’? and they are conse- 
quently considered to be of subaerial origin ; 
there is also upon the island a deposit re- 
sembling that at Canical. The group of is- 


lands, called the Dizertas, to the south-east of | 


Madeira, is a chain of volcanic mountains 
ranging north and south, or nearly at right 
angles to the axis of Madeira. The sea cliffs 
reach to their very summits, and exhibit beds 
of basalt, ashes, tufas, and ** volcanic brick,” 
intersected by innumerable dykes. No fossils 
have yet been observed upon these islands. 
The principal mountains of Madeira, Mr. Smith 
conceives, must once have been much higher, 
as their summits consist of beds which are 
found only at the base of volcanic cones. 
Though there is consequently no great cone, 
there are the ruins of several truncated craters, 
and many small lateral cones, as those to the 
west of Funchal. The most considerable of 
the craters is the Curral dos Freiras, an im- 
mense ravine, three miles in length and one in 
breadth, and nearly 2000 feet deep. It is sur- 
rounded on every side, except at a south gorge, 
with precipices of beds of basalt, tufa, and 
ashes, dipping outwards towards the base of 
the mountain. Though it partakes of the 
character’ assigned by Von Buch to craters of 
elevation, Mr. Smith states that the Island of 
Madeira could not have been formed under the 
sea, and been subsequently elevated, on account 
of the beds of vegetable soil, and the scori# and 
ashes having all the appearance of materials 
erupted in the open air. He also dissents from 
the conclusion that craters of elevation exist 
in the Canary Islands. The structure of the 
lateral cones is in general completely concealed 
by vegetation, but that of the Pico de St. Joao 


is partially exposed in the ruins of a fort, and) 


consists of a scoriaceous conglomerate, the frag- 
ments composing which, Mr. Smith says, must 
have fallen in a half fused state, and been conglu- 
tinated on the spot. The small fortified island in 
Funchal Bay, and the adjoining eminence at the 
landing-place, are formed of a similar con- 
glomerate. There are sections of many of 
these cones in the face of the sea cliffs, and 
some of them are covered by beds of lava and 
tufa erupted from other craters, amounting, in 
one instance, at Cape Giram, to the thickness 
of 1400 feet. The beauty and regularity within 
limited distances of these volcanic strata, and 
the richness and variety of their colours, are 
most striking. The beds have subsequently 
been rent, and the fissures which terminate 
upwards have been filled with lava ejected from 
below. There are no indications of elevations 
above the level of the sea during or since the 
period when the volcanic masses were accumu- 
lated above the limestone of San Vincent ; but 
there are proofs of subsidence, as some of the 
beds of scorie and ashes, and others containing 
vegetable remains, dip under the sea, and are 
found in positions in which they could not have 


same as at present.—3. ‘Sketch of the Geology 
of Aden, on the Coast of Arabia,’ by Mr. Fre- 
derick Burr. The promontory of Aden con- 
sists of a bold cluster of volcanic rocks, rising 
into lofty jagged peaks, and is connected with 
the main land by a low sandy isthmus; conso- 
lidated beds of sand and marine remains of ex- 
isting species also occur around the lower part 
of the promontory at different levels above the 
sea. The most interesting portion of this vol- 
canic district is an immense, nearly circular 
crater, situated at the extremity next the main- 
land, and in the centre of which the town of 
Aden is built. The diameter of the crater is 
estimated to be a mile and a half, and its 
northern, western, and southern sides rise to 


lava inside the crater; and in one spot Mr. 
Douglas saw a bed of sandstone imbedded in 
lava both above and below. Mr. Gairdner saw 
no trace of stratified rocks in the lower regions 
!of Hawai, near the sea-shore. It is a curious 
fact, shewing the influence of moisture on vege- 
tation, that, on Mowna Roa, the forests are 
limited to the sides, extending from North to 
South-East, there being hardly any wood on the 
| sides extending from North-West to South-East, 
| which renders the ascent in the latter direction 
the easiest. A line of craters stretches nearly 
across the island in a line with Mowna Roa from 
East to West.—2. Captain Blosse Lynch, I.N. 
lately returned to Europe, very kindly gave the 
Society an account of his travels, and the pro- 





heights varying from 1000 to 1776 feet. Onjgress of the surveys now carrying on by the 
the eastern side the face of the crater is sup-| Euphrates Expedition in Assyria and Mesopo- 
|posed, by Mr. Burr, to have subsided, and the|tamia. Passing through Europe, by the Rhine 
sea flows almost close to the town; but the|and Danube, he landed at Samsdn, on the south- 
former range of the face is indicated by the! ern shore of the Black Sea, and thence explored 
lofty and abrupt Island of Seerah, situated in a|another route between India and Europe, 


crater has also been cleft through from north to 
south, and the rents thus produced in its walls 
are called the northern and southern passes. 
To the west of the rent the sides of the crater 
attain the height of about 1780 feet ; but to the 
east, Mr. Burr considers that they have under- 
gone a partial subsidence, as they do not exceed 
half that height. The bottom of the crater on 
which Aden stands is nearly flat, and but little 
above the sea-level. The most abundant lava 
is very cellular, and of a dark brown colour. 
In some places it is associated with a greenish 
| porphyry, and beds of a rich ochreous nature. 
| Nearly vertical dykes of a silicious composition 
are of frequent occurrence. The beds of lava 
land porphyry generally dip outwards at an 
jangle of 15°. Mr. Burr also mentions some 
|specimens of black and green obsidian, which 
| Dr. Malcolmson found on the promontory ; but 
lhe was prevented from examining the locality 
| whence they were procured. 
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January 25. G. B. Greenough, Esq. in the 
chair.—1.* A Note on the Volcano of Kiruea,’ 
was read. It was extracted from a journal 
i kept by Mr. Goodrich Gairdner, a medical gen- 
|tleman in the service of the Hudson’s Bay 
| Company, and obligingly communicated to the 
| Society by that gentleman’s mother, Mrs. Gaird- 
|ner, as containing an interesting fact relative 
to that volcano, which does not appear to have 
been noticed in Captain John Shepherd’s ac- 
count, read at the meeting of the 9th November, 
and given in No. 1243 of the Lit. Gaz. Mr. 


his health in 1835. He says he had conversec! 


bottom of the crater. 


bottom, 


At the time there was a salt-water lake at the 
south end of the bottom of the crater, lava was 
boiling up at a little higher level at its north 
end. The new volcano is on the north-east 
declivity of Mowna Roa, about twenty miles 
from Kiruea. It has not been active since the 
first eruption in 1832, and then no lava or 
ashes issued over the margin of the crater, but 
merely red-hot lava boiled up within the crater- 





remained had the sea-level been formerly the 


Blocks of granite are seen imbedded in the 


bay, and about the middle of the gap. The| through the rich valleys of the Taurus, along 


the ancient road from Pontus into Mesopo- 
tamia ; a road which he described as easy of pas- 
sage over a mountainous country, but which may 
be rendered practicable for wheel carriages, and 
one of much impertance, as capable of throw- 
ing open the vast resources of Asia Minor, 
strengthening the Turkish empire by facility 
of communication between the capital and 
distant provinces, and bringing into closer con- 
nexion the vast Christian population that is 
spread over both banks of the upper Tigris. 
Close under the splendid mountain of Hajar 
Baha, on the south shore of the beautiful little 
lake of Gul Geeck, near the southern Jimits of 
the Taurus, he came on the northern springs 
of the Tigris, following the windings of the 
little torrent through the wild scenery of the 
mountain : it emerges, increased by numerous 
rivulets and springs, inito the high plain of 
Diarbeker, and sweeps under the city of that 
name a broad but shallow stream. At Diar- 
beker he formed a raft or kelek of thirty in- 
flated sheepskins, and floated with the stream. 
For nearly 100 miles, it trends to the east 
through an open, undulating country, bare of 
wood, in the vicinity of the river, and possess- 
ing little to attract attention or admiration. 
The stream runs slowly, and frequent shallows 
and little rapids shew the impossibility of any, 
but his light bark, being borne on the waters 
of this part of the Tigris. No remains of 
interest are to be found in this part of its 
course. After the junction of the Batman Sa, 
or Sert river, that here flows into the Tigris 
from the northward, the river becomes more 


Gairdner was at the Sandwich Islands foi-|deep and rapid, the nature of the banks changes 


to steep cliffs on one hand, and a rich sloping 


with natives not more than thirty or fortys| country on the other, alternately, until, after a 
years of age who had seen salt water at thi:|few miles, it becomes winding in short turns, 
There were then fow:| between high cliffs, in a south-east direction. 
ledges of rock between the margin and th|The romantic beauty of numerous Christian 
It has since filled up, so as to havi:| villages pitched on the cliffs, and the dark 
only the upper ; and as the others were said ti»| ravines here and there admitting a passage 
have been nearly of equal depth (800 feet), thi:|from the river to the open country, have 
bottom must have been then nearly ona level|a fine effect, and add much to the scenery 
with the sea; the margin of the crater is now-{of this part of the river. ‘ 
(1835) elevated about 4000 feet above the sea..|and rapids occur in every part of its course, 


Numerous shallows 


rendering it unfit for the purposes of communi- 
cation, except downwards, in the manner Cap- 
tain Lynch navigated it. About forty miles 
below the Batman Si is the noble bridge; and 
on the right bank of the river, the fine old 
ruins of Hussain Keif; and about fifteen 
miles farther on, the Ridgwan river falls into 
it on the left bank. At twenty miles farther 
on, the Tigris receives the Bohtan river from 
the eastward. Thence, more southerly, through 
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the most beautiful country about fifty miles to| 
Jezireh, and the “ overhanging cliffs” of Xe- 
nophon. The ancient city of Hussain Keif, 
perched on the noble cliffs above the Tigris, | 
with its.caves, ruins, and fine bridge, shewing 
one of the ancient roads through Lower Arme- | 
nia into Kurdistan, marks a site of great in- | 


bitumens as distinguished from pit-coal to 
vegetable resins for their source. [We think 
Faraday was within hearing on Friday, but we 
would not say where!! We shall rejoice to 
hear that he is quite recovered, and be glad to 
see him again in his old place. } 


above account, to which Captain Lynch most 
obligingly replied, giving a great deal of very in- 
teresting information which we regret we have 
not room to insert.—The note * On the Volcano 
of Kiruea,’ also occasioned some observations, 
particularly from the President.—Among other 
donations made to the Society, was a very fine 
bust of the late unfortunate Mr. Davidson, 
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terest in the history of the banks of the Tigris. | 
The country between Hussain Keif and Jezi-| presented by Mr. Dodd. 
reh is thronged with Christian villages, spread | =e 

over a high uneven rocky plain, producing the | LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

finest grapes in great abundance, and every Mr. Forster, V.P. in the chair.—Among 
species of the dwarf-oak which clothes the|the donations were several Numbers of Mr. 
crags that fall back, shelf above shelf, from the! Westwood’s beautiful work on British butter- 
river. About four miles above Jezireh, the. flies. The illustrations, engraved on zine by 
river emerges under the celebrated cliffs into a! Mr. Humphreys, are remarkable for their deli- 
more open country. The Khaboor, or Zucho, | cate and truthful tints.—Professor Don exhi- 
river flows into the Tigris, twenty-five miles | bited specimens of Carex mairii, a species lately 
below Jezireh from the eastward, and must! discovered at Enghien, near Paris, with the 
have been the point where the Greeks turned | View of directing attention to it, as he thinks it 
from the banks of the Tigris to seek a passage | not unlikely to be met with in this country.— 
over the Karduchian mountains by the road| Addresses of Congratulation to Her Majesty and 
that now leads across the plain of Zucho and | Prince Albert were read and agreed to.—Read, 
over the Judi mountains. The Khaboor is|@ paper ‘On the Existence of a Peculiar Kind 
not fordable near where it joins the Tigris. | of Organs on the Pitcher of Nepenthes distilla- 
At Jezireh, a fine old castle commands the. éoria,’ by Professor Don. The lower half of 
river and the bridge of boats that now crosses | the inside of this remarkable plant is separated 
it. The remains of a splendid stone bridge | from the upper half by a well-defined line, and, 
cross it about two miles below the castle. The| being of a green colour, and marked with 
site of Jezireh marks another point of great in- | numerous minute elevations, gives to the sur- 
terest in the history of these countries, and | face the resemblance of a piece of shagreen ;— 
the stupendous remains astonish the traveller | the difference is apparent at first sight. Mr. 
at the change that has taken place between | Don’s observations tend to confirm the views 
what has been and what now is. The) of Professor Morren as to the nature and origin 
river, below Jezireh as far as Mosul, runs | of ascidia, and are opposed to the opinion ad- 
through a high undulating plain: on both| vanced by De Candolle, who regards them as 
banks hills are seen in the vicinity of the| tubular petioles, and the operculum as alone 
river, those on the left bank converging to. | representing the lamina of the leaf.— Read, 
wards it until they nearly touch, just below also, ‘A Descriptive Catalogue of the Grasses | 
the confluence of the Khaboor. The road|and Cyperacee in the Indian herbarium of | 
along the left bank lays over this high plain, | Dr. Royle,’ by Professor C. G. Nees von Esen. 
about seven miles from the river. Cross-| beck, President of the Imperial Academy Na- 
ing the hills from it into the Zucho plain, |@ure Curiosorium. Likewise read, ‘ Descrip- 
through which the Khaboor runs, a fine bridge | tions of several new Species of the Genus Derbe 
spans the Khaboor, near the old castle of Zu-| of Fabricius,’ by Mr. Westwood.—Prince Max- 
cho. It is now in ruins, and the river fordable|imilian of Wied-Nenwied, and Drs. Trinius 
below it. Captain Lynch looked with much|and Von Baer of St. Petersburg, were pro- 
attention for a ford over the Tigris above Mo-| posed as foreign members. 

stl, where Alexander might have crossed before | eae ce 
the battle of Arbeel, but no such ford exists at 
the present day. Large mounds of ruins are 
} found at the point generally believed to be that} Bitumens and their Application.’ The dis- 
, at which he crossed, and a bridge may have ex-| tinction between coal and bitumen, and the 
isted there, as a city certainly did in former} source of each, were the principal features of 
times. They are called by the natives Eski- | the illustration. All species of coal, Mr. Bray- 
Mosil, or Old Mostl. Below Mosil,the Tigris} ley stated, retain more or less of cellular struc- 
has been visited and described by Mr. Rich, in| ture, and are derived by a series of changes 
a manner that leaves little to remark, save that | from the lignin of vegetables and plants. Bitu- 
the points noticed in his interesting journal | mens, on the contrary, never exhibit this struc. 
have been trigonometrically fixed on the map| ture. They are, however, also produced from 
by Captain Lynch and the officers of the Eu-| organic substances, and those chiefly vegetable 
phrates Expedition. Leaving the immediate} (the bituminous schists only appearing to be of 
banks of the river, Captain Lynch described | animal origin), by heat acting on the resin of 
the rich undulating country, with numerous! plants, or even on coal itself. In support of 
Christian villages, that lay between Mosil andj this view, he entered into a minute examina- 
Arbeel. The plain of Arbeel is smooth, but) tion of numerous tables, shewing the atomic 
broken in places by little ravines or water-|vonstitution of the liquid and solid hydro-car- 
courses, the banks of which would require to be|burets and their oxides. These compounds 
cut down to allow the passage of chariots, as is} afford instances of extraordinary chemical com- 
said to have been done by Darius, and the road/‘bination, and are a most interesting class. 
‘from Arbeel, over the mountains by Rowandooz, | Their elucidation and extension may be said to 
is still used by travellers from these plains into} be a work and discovery of yesterday, and the 
the mountain country of Media. ‘The country] several equi-atomic bodies are attracting con- 
between the Zabs and the canals of Assyria, | siderable attention. Amongst the many emi- 
flowing from the Tigris below the Hamreen| nent chemists who have laboured in this field, 
Hills, which once watered the whole country| Professor Johnstone, of Durham, stands forth 
between them and the river, was described, as,| prominently. All bituminous substances have 
also, the canals of Mesopotamia, running from| long been considered of vegetable origin, but 
the Euphrates below the Median Wall.—Vari-| we believe Mr. Hachett was the first, in 1804 





POYAL INSTITUTION. 
Fripay, 29th January. Mr. Brayley, ‘On 


‘vanoplastic Processes.’ 








ous remarks and questions were elicited by the| or 1805, to cleave the class in twain, and give 


Cartatin Bow tes in the chair.—The usual 
monthly meeting was held on Thursday after- 
noon. Balance carried to account in favour 
of Society at Ist of February, 1373/. Gs. 6d. 
Visitors to gardens and museum during Jan- 
uary, 1822, The Council reported that the 
agreement for holding the Museum premises in 
Leicester Square will be terminated on Lady- 
day next. With a view to the temporary 
lodgement of the Society’s preserved collections, 
the Council have entered into an arrangement 
with Mr. Rigby, of Broad Street, Golden 
Square, who has let to the Society two ware- 
house-rooms for a period of seven years, at an 
annual rent of eighty-five guineas. The spe- 
cimens are not to be exhibited until premises 
adapted for the purposes of a museum have 
been procured. 


PARIS LETTER. 
February 2, 1841. 

Academy of Sciences. Sitting of January 
25.—M. Jules Guérin read a memoir ‘On 
the Cure of Strabism by Muscular Section.’ 
He thought that strabism was in some cases 
not caused by muscular distortion; and ac- 
counted on this supposition for the failure 
of the method of section in the very few 
instances in which it had been observed. 
It was stated that forty-six instruments 
had been already invented in Paris for per- 
forming this delicate operation. — M. Du- 
méril laid on the table the eighth volume of 
M. Bibron’s ‘‘ Erpétologie Générale.” — M. 
Paravey sent a memoir ‘ On the Immense In- 
crease of the Frozen Marshes and Steppes of 
Siberia, and on the Increasing Cold of the 
Arctic Ocean north of Asia,’ shewing from 
various ancient Chinese and Japanese maps, 
that this ocean had been navigable in former 
days half way along the northern coast.—M. 
Morin communicated the results of some ex- 
periments ‘On the Traction of Heavy Vehicles.’ 
He found that for all kinds of surfaces of which 
roads and streets are ordinarily composed, the 
force required for traction was in the inverse 
ratio of the diameters of the wheels. — M. 
Beudant read a report on a memoir by M. 
Delafosse ‘On Certain Anomalies in Crystal- 
lography.’ In the imperfect cubes of boracite, 
for example, he conjectured that the molecular 
particles were, not in the form of cubes, but 
tetraedrons: and hinted that very possibly one 
of these tetraedrons, by presenting its base at 
the angle of the general cube of the crystal, 
made that angle imperfect, while another te- 
traedron might at another angle present one 
of its vertices. He applied similar reasoning 
to the crystals of beryl, quartz, and tourmaline. 

Galvanotypie.—M. Melloni read a communi- 
cation from M. Cirelli, founder of the Poly- 
graphic Establishment at Naples, concerning a 
‘ New Method of Engravingon Metal by Gal- 
The ‘‘ Giornale delle 
due Silicie” had spoken of the methods of M. 
Cirelli on the 15th of July, 1840, which con- 
sisted in obtaining engravings on a metallic 
plate from any drawing or engraving whatever. 
The author had modified some of the processes 
of Jacobi and Spencer, and he had obtained the 
following results. (‘The method employed was 
not mentioned.) 1. Having a given drawing 
traced on paper with certain particularities, 
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that neither retard nor hasten the work of the 
artist, to produce an engraving of the same 
drawing upon a plate of copper revivified by 
Jacobi’s method; and this while the plate is 
forming, and without the hand of the engraver 
touching it. 2. Having given a copy of any 
print drawn off with certain precautions, 
whether from a copper, steel, or stone plate, to 
form in the same manner the engraving of this 
copy. 3. To repeat this operation several 
times from the same copy. Some engravings 
were exhibited to the Academy that had been 
made according to this method by M. Cirelli. 

M. Thoyer, clerk at the Bank of France, 
sent to the Academy some tables for abridging 
the labour of multiplying, and of taking sums 
of discounts, &c. By his method a clerk, in- 
stead of having to make 91 multiplications and 
91 additions, involving 2805 figures, would have 
to make only 9 multiplications and 10 additions, 
involving 726 figures. 

Changes of Level of the Ocean on the Coast 
of Brittany.—In the Bay of Bourg Neuf 
the mud-banks and silt have accumulated so 
rapidly, that the remains of an English vessel 
of sixty-four guns, which was stranded there 
on an oyster-bank in 1752, are now in the 
middle of a large cultivated field. ‘The fall of 
the ocean is here estimated at more than six- 
teen feet. On the other hand, in Brest roads, 
the level of the water has been stationary for 
more than a century. Other parts of the land 
near Bourg Neuf have been recovered from the 
sea to the extent of 500 hectares (about 1300 
English acres), and similar phenomena have been 
observed in the south-west parts of the depart- 
ment of the Loire Inférieure. Prigny, a small 
town with a castle on some eminences between 
Bourg Neuf and Prigny, had once a harbour in 
which the vessels were moored to the rocks : all 
this is now far inland. The Island of Bouin was 
separated from Bourg Neuf by a strait of 8000 
feet in width, but it is now so filled up that 
there remains only a channel 100 feet wide, kept 
open by the small stream of the Faleron. A 
large trade in salt used to be carried on between 
Bourg Neuf, Ile Bouin, and the Dutch ports. 
The vessels used to load at Port Rabaud,—a 
place which is now nearly 10,000 feet from the 
water-edge. The Port of Segilles, and that of 
the Sables d’Oloune in La Vendée, are rapidly 


Paris is swarming with maps of the intended residence of its founder and president, Mr. An- 
fortifications: that published by Andriveau and trobus, in the Strand. It is with great sa- 
Goujon is the best we have seen. Their ap- tisfaction we hail every additional means 
pearance is another proof in print of this the | adopted for the purpose of cultivating our arts 
last folly of the French—one of the opening at home, and diffusing a love of them among 
scenes of the drama of the Decline and Fall of every class of the community. Such are the 
the nation. ends proposed by this Association,— ends, the 

Baron Rothschild invited one of the most accomplishment of which it is well calculated 
eminent painters of horses to breakfast the|to promote. Mr. Antrobus, himself an ama- 
other morning, and told him that he wished to teur artist of considerable taste and ability, has 
form a petit musée & la Versailles. He then) assembled around him many congenial spirits ; 
tuok him into his new stables, shewed him his'and the walls of his apartments bear ample 
horses, and begged him to set about delineating | testimony to the variety and extent of thei 
each animal: as for the remuneration, he talents. In the course of the evening, a dis 
offered him for each portrait half the price of }course is pronounced on some subject of in 
each animal, and added, that their joint value terest to the arts: on the first night, it was ar 





silting up; and the port of La Gachére has just | 
been entirely closed. No doubt is entertained | 
in the country that, besides the silting up there | 
is a slow motion of upheaving going om; and | 
at Marennes there is a reef of rock, the gra- 
dual rising of which above the level of the 
ocean has been long marked. The salt-works 
near Marennes are obliged to have their pits 
removed to lower levels every twenty-five years. | 
—(From the Bréton of Nantes.) 

We learn from Munich, that Professor 





Schelling opened his course of lectures ‘ On 
the Philosophy of Mythology,’ on the 18th of | 
last month. His class is very large. 

The Zurich Society of Swiss History held | 
a sitting on the 19th of January. — M. Meyer | 
of Knonau read an interesting extract from his | 
* History of the Monastery of St. Gall.’ — The | 
Archeological Society of Zurich has had laid 
before it a series of elaborate drawings of the 
sculptured ornaments of the cathedral of that’ 
city, of all kinds; and has ordered them to be 
lithographed, and published in numbers con-| 
taining each twelve to sixteen piates, at the! 
low price of four francs Swiss each number. | 

The Minister of Public Instruction has just 
given a government bursarship, at the Collége 
Henri IV., to the youngest son of the late 
Baron Poisson, the great mathematician. | 


was 100,000 francs. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxrorp, January 28th.—The following degrees were 

conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity.—R. C. Willis, University College, 
Grand Compounder. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. H. W. Burows, Rev. G. M. 
Bullock, Fellows of St. John’s; Rev. G. Butt, Christ 
Church. 

Bachelors of Arts.—R. J. King, Exeter, Grand Com- 
pounder; F. Balston, E. Rogers, H. Smith, Students, 

. L. Dyke Acland, W. G. Whatman, W. Tancred, 
W. Vausittart, Christ Church; R. Cornwallis Legh, 
T. G. Hatchard, Brasenose; A. Hobhouse, Balliol; G, 
M. Messiter, Scholar of Wadham; A. G. Baxter, Wor- 

cester, 

Smith's Prites.—The examiners have adjudged the first 
rize to Ds. Stokes, of Pembroke College, Senior Wrang- 
er, and the second to Ds. Jones, of Trinity College, 

the Second Wrangler. 

The Norrisian Prize for this year was adjudged to the 
Rev. D. A. Beaufort, B.A. of Jesus College, for an essay 
on the following subject:—‘ Both in the Old and New 
Testament, everlasting life is offered to mankind only 
through Christ.’"—Cambridge Chronicle. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Tuurspay, January 28th__Mr. Hamilton 
continued the reading of a ‘ Memoir on Egypt,’ 
which had already occupied the Society at two 
previous meetings. This communication was 
in the form of a letter from the late traveller 
Burckhardt, and contained an interesting ac- 
count of the life and government of Mohammed 
Ali, with many valuable statistical and social 
details relative to the state of that country, 
between twenty and five-and-twenty years 
since. The following papers were likewise 
read :—1. Mr. Millingen, ‘On the Inscription, 
supposed to be AANAINA, on some Coins of 
Hipponium.?—2, Mr. Birch, ‘On a Vase 
found at Ceres, representing the Contest of 
Hercules and the Achelous,’—now one of the 
most distinguished classical ornaments in the 
British Museum.—-Mr. Perring, also, laid be- 
fore the meeting some curious explanatory 
details respecting the plates of the Egyptian 
pyramids, published by Colonel Vyse; his re- 
marks as to the nice adjustment of the propor- 
tions of the Great Pyramid, in particular, were 
eurious and novel. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday. — Geographical, 9 p.m.; British Architects, 
8 p.m.; Medical, 8 P.M. 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m.; Zoologi- 
cal, 84 p.m.; Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Botanic, 8 p.m.; Society of Arts, 74 P.M.; 
Graphic, 8 P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m. ; Antiquaries, 8 p.M.; Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 

Friday. — Astronomical (Anniversary), 3 P.M.; Royal 
Institution, 84 p.m, 

Saturday. — Westminster Medical, 8 P.a,; Mathe- 
matical, 8 P.M. 

FINE ARTS. 
AMATEUR ARTISTS’ SOCIETY. 

THE second monthly meeting of this new So- 


ciety took place on Thursday evening at the 





opening exposition by the president, and o 

| Thursday, a lecture by Mr. Hewett, a surgeon 
}in which he made some very just and pertinen§ 
|observations on the anatomical studies most 
‘fitted for the instruction of the painter, t 

| whom external forms were of more use than 4 
\ knowledge of interior structure. He pointed 
jout the extravagance to which the Frenc 

| School of David had gone in this respect, and 
ithe bene “cial changes which had since super 
seded that style of muscular caricature and 
jcold colouring. After the lecture, Mr. Colle 

lexhibited an electrotype copy of an engraving 
of one of Collins’s exquisite little pictures ; so 
{perfect that Mr. Collins himself could not tel 
|the copy from the copperplate. He also ex 
|plained the process, which, as we have done s 
repeatedly with all its improvements, we need 
not repeat. Altogether, we rejoice to accord 
our hearty approbation of the Amateur Artists 
Society, and, in the name of our native arts, tq 
thank Mr. Antrobus forits liberal and patriotid 
establishment. 


THE WATERLOO BANQUET. 
By Mr. Salter. 

WE have inspected this grand and interesting 
effort of the painter’s art, with great satisfac 
tion and pleasure. Never did it grapple with 4 
more difficult subject. Before we saw the picture 
had we been called upon to say how the artis 
could devise to give us nearly eighty men i 

the sameness of military uniform, seated a 
a long dinner table, and with any thing lik 
pictorial effect, we would have answered—It i 
impossible ; but if it had been added that w 
were also to have correct likenesses of all thes 
\individuals visible to the eye of the spectato 

| we should have gone farther than impossibilit 

lif any term could have expressed our meaning 
Well, then, it is a high honour to the skill o} 
Mr. Salter that he has triumphed over the: 

apparently insurmountable difficulties. Th 
table, covered with the magnificent parapher 
nalia which belongs to the occasion,—the tribute 
of rescued crowns and of redeemed nations, i 
placed in the nobly picture-clothed Waterloo gal 
lery in Apsley House—the Chieftain’s Warrio 
Hall, so pathetically and inspiringly sung b 
Lover—and with the exception of our Sailo 
King, Lord Bathurst, and, we believe, Pozzo d 
Borgo, the guests are all heroes of that immorta 
fight, who have banqueted (though not alt 

gether) with their glorious commander on its an 
niversary day. The table extends longitndinally 
and in excellent perspective, across the canvass 
so that the faces of all the members seated o 
the further side are naturally seen. Amon 
them is the Duke, upstanding, and as if jus 
pausing to begin his usual very brief address t 
the illustrious company. ‘This circumstand 
allows the artist to engage the parties on th 

side of the table, who must otherwise have ha 

their backs to us, in various attitudes cf co 
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likenesses. 



































Mpration. 

picture. 
F management of light and shadow, and a careful 
NWefinish, displaying the accuracy of miniature with 























must still be understood that the singular worth 
to the country and to posterity of such a work 
.) must depend upon the fidelity of the individual 
Mlikenesses. Every one living, and generations 
"yet unborn, when they look upon it, must de- 























the actors on this swelling scene. What would 
jwe give now for such a memorial of Agin- 
ourt, or Cressey, or Blenheim? Therefore 
he great desideratum is, as we have said, 
fidelity in this respect. Mr. Salter has, we are 
told, done all that man could do to accomplish 
his. He has employed several years on his 
abours, and journeyed many hundreds of miles 
0 obtain personal sittings from the distin- 
uished personages who appear; so that with 












































traits, as completely as his talent could make 
jithem. Of many of them we cannot judge from 
‘jour own acquaintance, but if we may venture 
‘an opinion on the unknown from the known, 
|}ve would pronounce a strong verdict in favour 
}pf the achievement of this sine gua non. Some 
of our friends are more strikingly like than 
others, but inall the resemblance is faithful and 
the character sustained. 
§ Such is this arduous undertaking; and we 
confess we should consider it a national disgrace 
“jif it did not become national property. 
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BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Upon revisiting the Gallery under more fa- 
‘Wyourable circumstances with “a clear stage,” 
jive see no reason to speak with less favour 
fihan on our first impression. Of 397 produc- 
ions, including those of many youthful aspir- 
‘ints, as yet but students in the arts, it could 
jot be imagined that there would not be a 
umber of médiocre pieces. Schools, though 
jrational, must have beginnings; and lads 
jicarcely, if out of their teens, cannot be ex- 
pected to paint like Royal Academicians. Yet 
‘here is not merely gratifying promise, there is 











































































































































































}terling performance in these rooms, and 
}mough to satisfy the just expectations of the 
‘}overs of native talent and genius. 
i} It has, however, been our lot—owing to the 
‘ength of our course and our unfailing attention 
e the subject of the Fine Arts, a field rarely 
jrodden by the steps of periodical literature till 
lH was our happiness to lead the way, and set 
@jbe example now so universally followed—it 
as been our lot to treat of these exhibitions so 
, Sequently with critical minuteness, that we 
eel absolved from a repetition of the task, and 
elieve we may, without disappointing our 
— be content with'very brief observations 
m the present occasion. 
1. The Raising of Jairus’ Daughter (Theodor 
on Holst) is a large sacred picture of con- 
iderable merit. The reviving girl is touching 
nd beautiful, but her female companion too 
rained, and with the head behind wanting 
erspective. The Saviour has simplicity, but 
cupies large space, with a blanketty costume. 
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versation or attention to the main object, so as 
to bring their portraits within view, and among 
these we have a number of his most striking 
Not one is unrepresented. By a 
judicious distribution of blue and scarlet uni- 
Wtorms, the introduction of brilliant stars and 
orders of knighthood, and an able use of ac- 
cessories, he has thrown an air of freedom and 
variety over the, in reality, formal scene which 
i) we could not contemplate without warm admi- 
In other respects of art this is a fine 

There is good colouring, a clever 


Mithe breadth of oil. With all these merits it| 


ire to become acquainted with the features of| A lovely scene painted with truth and feeling. 


The figures on the left are well diversified, and | difference between the red, brown, and russet 
in general with natural expression. As an ef- | tints of nature and this pervading tone. 

fort in the highest class of art, the picture’ 98. The Watering Place. The same.—Also 
merits great approbation. | over-rudded. 

4. Ferreting Rabbits. F. R. Lee, R.A.—| 50. The Temptation of St. Anthony. W. 
Rather bright in the foreground, and too biue' Simson.—A clever picture, though we think 
on the left distance. When this abstract from the saint looks rather as if he would yield to 
nature has toned down a little with time, it will| the buxom syren, who is enough to play the 
do no discredit to the artist’s popular name. —_| devil with any eremite. 

8. A Girl Reading. J.W. King.—A very) 87. La Chateau de Rubens. The same.— 
sweet thing, with shadow fancifully but effect-| Another pretty exercise of pleasing art. 
ively managed. | 51. Derbyshire Moor Scene. H. Dawson.— 
| 9. Removing the Park Wall, Old Windsor.’ A large and elaborate, and we have no doubt 
| J. Stark.—Worthy of his pencil. jan accurate landscape. The coming on of a 
10. Cattle Reposing. ‘I’. Sidney Cooper.— storm is skilfully depicted, yet the subject pos- 
| A charming group. If we could find a fault, | sesses little interest. 
jit would be with the haunch of the cow on the! 57. The Glee Maiden (Fair Maid of Perth). 
| foreground, of which the drawing looks some- | R. S. Lauder, A.R.A.—We suspect this must 
what distorted. {have been a hurried performance, for though 

31. Morning on the Meadows. The same.—'the maiden is quaintly painted, the whole is 
inferior to the artist’s later works, and the 

11. Dutch Draining-Mill. E. W.Cooke.— colouring is crude. 
, This otherwise finely-treated subject is surely’ 58. An Avenue of Willow Pollards. J. 
; over-coloured. There is a phantasmagorial Stark.—A piece which would have made the 
| tinting throughout, brilliant, but as far as we reputation of a Flemish artist. 
| ever witnessed, not natural. In allother points, 59. Don Quixote giving advice to Sancho, 
| it is excellent, and even with our objection it ¢c. J. Gilbert.—A well-conceived and well- 
: delights us, {executed picture: the attitudes of speaking and 
13. Net-Profit: a Scene on the Thames. ' listening characteristic, and the pale counte- 
The same.— Most painters are punsters, or|nance of the Don well contrasted with the 
fond of jokes. Net-profit arises from net-tish- bronzed face of the Squire, though both equally 
ing, and is well thrown out, though again we serious. 
think too bright. 68. The Death of Cardinal Beatoun. C. 

25. Scheveling Pink getting off Shore. The Lees, R.S.A.—A large historical picture, which 
same.—Extremely good. | we cannot compliment. 

41. Mount St. Michael. The same.—Rather; 78. The Wicked shall be turned into Hell, 
tame, after Stanfield’s glorious picture; but still gc. W. Riviére.—A still larger scriptural 
a fine canvass. piece, in the same predicament. The group is 

16. The Trout Stream. W.R. Lee, R.A.— distorted, not quite after the manner of Michael 
Another piece of genuine nature. The water Angelo, and the whole is repulsive. If not 
among the stones and rocks perfect truth, and sublime, such attempts are always failures. 
the back wood rich and umbrageous, with a Still there is some good painting in both 
dewy indistinctness, perhaps if any thing car- these. 
ried too far. 80. The Plain Gold Ring. T. Clater.—A 

36. A Composition from H. Taylor's ‘Philip pretty story in common life, and represented 
Van Artavelde.” F. Stone.—The artist has with Mr. Clater’s usual fidelity. 
finely expressed the poet. But for that, we 92. View in Tuscany. W. Scrope.—A 
should have said that the lovely girl was too Poussin-like view, painted with care and 
impassive. He is teasing his hawk with a effect. 
feather, and his dog is leaning to him with af- 104. Snow Storm, Avalanche, and Inundation 
fection ; but she, her look even is not upon him. in the Alps. 112. Blue Lights close at Hand, 
It is indeed an “ uncongenial mood,” and if &c. J. M. W. Turner, R.A.—Two striking 
more exalted love is shewn in such a sort, we examples of Mr. Turner’s highly imaginative 
are rather inclined to fancy that it would mar art. More poetical than natural, and yet so 
‘the joy of any love-holyday.” The picture is founded on nature, that even the most daring 
a cabinet picture of great merit. departures astonish more than they offend us. 

40. A Subject from the Parable of the Ten In these we cannot recognise the exact forms 
Virgins. W. Etty, R.A.—Often painted by of the phenomena indicated by the catalogue, 
the old masters. tty has treated this subject yet the general effect is very powerful. ‘There 
in a very novel and original, and we might say, is a sweep and confusion, a drift and strife of 
singular and extraordinary manner. All the elements, dashed in with so masterly a hand, 
beauties of his pencil are lavished upon it; and that we forget the parts that are extravagant in 
that is enough to speak its value. It has not a admiration of the whole. 
trace of that freedom which sometimes exposes; 108. Street in Cairo. D. Roberts, A.R.A. 
his compositions to remark. It is at once rich,— One of the splendid fruits of Mr. Ro- 
and pure. At the same time it is curious. The berts’s sojourn in the East; skilful in art, 
five wise virgins are with Jesus in bliss over and remarkable for the picturesque beauty im- 
the gate; and the five unwise in various atti- parted to street architecture. ‘The perspective 
tudes of supplication, grief, and despair,— is finely preserved, and the objects relieved 
knocking in vain for entrance or falling off re- from sameness by the varieties of Oriental cos- 
jected. One has her lamp burning, which we tumes, hangings, verandahs, and jalousies. 
do not understand; it is at war with the para-| 117. Long Walk, Windsor. J. B. Pyne.— 
ble. On the left under a dark sky, with stars A faithful representation of this scene of roy- 
dimly seen, is a huddled group, apparently of alty, with the Castle at the extremity. 
human figures, the meaning of which our bibli-| 118. The Morning of the Duel. C. Lees. 
cal knowledge does not enable us to point out. | R.S.A.—The duellist, taking, perhaps, a last 

49. The Flight into Egypt. J. Linnell.—A | look of his wife and ‘ babby,” is a very un- 
dscape of considerable attraction, well-drawn, | gentlemanly-looking fellow; and his second 
and pleasant in form. Its defect is being too, (who ought not to be in his bed-room) no 
ochry in colour throughout. There is a wide| better : 
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*« Arcades ambo—blackguards both.” 


If those they are to meet are like them, it is 
perfectly immaterial which falls. 

123. The Trooper Resting. T. Woodward. 
—The horse is good, but neither posture nor 
place hints at rest for the trooper. 

125. Mountain Streams. 'T. Creswick,— 
A captivating landscape. ? 

131. Head of a Polish Jew. A. Geddes, 
A.R.A.—We are not sure if this is our first 
sight; but it is a well-painted head. 

With this we have gone through all that 
occurs to us in the North Room. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Portrait of Cuvier. Painted by H. W. Pick- 
ersgill. Engraved by G. T. Doo. 
A FINER ‘head has never been produced by 
the joint effort of the painter and engraver, 
than this superb portrait of the celebrated 
Cuvier. His highly intellectual countenance 


is nobly preserved with an air of thoughtful. | 


Wright ; as those we most admire. Would 
that the hand in the last was as fine as the 
head ! 


THE DRAMA. 

Prince’s Theatre.—So little of novelty have 
the theatres produced during the last fortnight, 
(and so much the better sign for them), that we 
have only to notice a Subscription Opera at this 
theatre, on Monday, which was well played 
and well attended. 

Mr. Balfe and a strong operatic company, 
we hear, open the English Opera House next 
month, with an opera by that accomplished 
musician, whose talents have yet to be fairly 
appreciated in his native land, as they are upon 
the Continent. Wehope that this handsome the- 
atre will at last partake of its just share of public 
| patronage; as a step towards, we think, the 
|mode of dividing the audience into separate 
|box and balcony classes, had better be let 








: : : | alone, for a trial. 
ness, not of abstraction, suited to his character. | e ’ 


The hair is carelessly yet gracefully disposed;| JZaymarket.—Since writing the above, we 
the dark dress contrasts with the upper portion | have to notice the production on Thursday of a 
of the figure, and is artistically relieved, not | new farce here, called The Good for Nothing. 
rendered showy, by the orders of distinction | It is a brief amusing interlude of some half- 
with which the admiration of sovereigns, in| hour’s duration, a squib at lawyers, and an 
unison with the admiration of the civilised | illustration of the old saying applicable to the 
world, paid homage to the genius of this emi- consequence of giving a dog an ill name, 
nent philosopher. As far as Mr. Doo hasbeen! The Good for Nothing by common consent 
concerned it is a perfect gem of art, most;(Wrench), is, in reality, a good-humoured, 
forcible and most pleasing. ; harmless fellow, who, owing to concatenations, 
re | and particularly to the manceuvres of the gen- 
Nichol’s Cities and Towns of Scotland. Part II, | uine black sheep (D. Rees), a village attorney’s 
Perth. Montrose, J. and D. Nichol. clerk, is held to be a thief, a runaway husband, 
Tne beautifully situated town of Perth and|and the doer of all the mischief in the parish. 
its environs offered fine subjects for the litho-| He is ultimately set in the stocks, when a dis- 
graphic illustrations of the Messrs. Nichol, and | covery takes place, his character is cleared, and 
this part of their national and very agreeable the culprit exposed. The construction of this 
design does honour to their taste and talents. | piece of fun is slight but laughable; and the 
The Inches, those lungs of Perth—not somuch clever acting of Wrench, perplexed and con- 
in need of them, to be sure, as our dense me-, founded by the various scrapes into which he 
tropolis is of her Parks ; the principal streets—|is so unconsciously plunged, carried it whim- 
the churches—some of .the ancient remains, | sically through to the end. D. Rees, as the 
such as the Glover’s Old Hall, the supposed abode | roguish clerk, was also dryly humorous; and 
of Simon Glover, now almost a heap of grey his master (Oxberry), the pest of the village, 
stones, and, but for something left of architec- was a smart farcical representative of the class 
tural form, not unlike the tumulus, or cairn, in| to which he belongs. The other parts were 
the adjacent battle-fields ;—these and other ob-| well played by Strickland, &c. ; and we have 
jects are ably depicted, and the whole accom-|no doubt The Good for Nothing will be good 
panied by descriptive remarks and a plan of for something for many a night to the theatre 
the town, form an interesting memorial of the | after Money ; of which people, judging from 
antiquities and charming scenery in and around | Thursday’s attendance, never seem to tire. 
this ancient place, where hill and strath, carse | 
and stream, and nearly every charm of nature | yw, 
are combined, and where a hospitable popula-| q 


tion, near the entrance of the Scottish High- | a source of great pleasure and attraction. ‘The 
lands, teach the stranger to anticipate the! public at large never enjoyed an opportunity 
warmth of welcome which awaits him in these! o¢ hearing the sweet and captivating music of 
wilder regions of the heath, the mountain, and | these old and beautiful compositions on the 
the flood. | stage before. 


Drury Lane.—Taking up our pen again, 
e may mention that the introduction of ma- 
rigals, admirably executed, at Drury Lane, is 


Heath's Waverley Gallery. Parts VII. VIII. 
IX.and X. Tilt and Bogue. 





VARIETIES. 


More than three-fourths of this work are thus 
completed, and two more parts bring it to a 


conclusion. In these before us, “ Helen Mac- | 
gregor,”’ en Amazon ; (1) ‘* Rose Flammock ” 
(2) (a sweet head), from ‘* The Betrothed ;” 
‘** Greenmantle ” (3), a charming face and 
figure; ‘* Rebecca ;” ‘ Amy Robsart” (4); 
** Zilia de Mongada”’ (‘¢ Surgeon’s Daughter’’) ; 
“Miss Vere” (‘*Black Dwarf”) ; “* Madge Wild- 
fire;” ‘¢ Alice Bridgenorth” (5); ‘* Miss 
Bradwardine ;” ‘“ Catherine Seyton;” and 
‘“‘ Evelina Berenger;” are represented in a 
characteristic style. We have put references 
of 1 and 2 to W. Drummond; 3 to P. Ste- 





phanoff; 4 to Hayter; and 5 to J. W. 


Niger Expedition.—Since our last Number 
the following addition to Mr. Jamieson’s pam. 
phlet has been sent to us :—‘* Accounts have 
been received of the return of the Ethiope 
steamer from the Niger to Fernando Po. Cap. 
tain Becroft confirms the representations as to 
his failure to find an entrance to the Quorra by 
the Benin or Formosa, and his subsequent en- 
trance to it by way of Warree. Thereafter he 
penetrated into the interior to near Lever (2 
short distance from Boussa, and the highest 
point which has yet been reached on the Niger), 
when the bed of t'.e river became so contracted 
and obstructed with rocks that farther progress 
was stopped. ‘The river throughout was diffi- 





cult of navigation, being dependant upon the 
rains, which, for the season, had been unusually 
light. ‘Trade was attempted at all the leading 
towns on its banks, but very little could be 
done, although the natives at all parts were 
friendly, and favourable to commercial inter. 
course. Much sickness had prevailed among 
the white men of the ship’s company while in 
the river, and, we regret to add, several deaths 
had taken place. Upon the whole, it appears 
that, from the unhealthiness of the river, and 
its difficult navigation, the Niger, of which so 
much has been expected, is likely to remain 
comparatively of little importance to the world 
as a medium of commerce with Africa.”—[See 
our brief Remarks on the Pamphiet, p. 73, 
col. 3.] 

Boz.—This week, we perceive (No. XLV.), 
concludes the story of ‘The Old Curiosity 
Shop,” in “* Humphrey’s Clock,” and the next 
begins ** Barnaby Rudge.” The tragic fate of 
poor little Nelly and her grandfather, was, in- 
deed, too truly to be anticipated ; but we are, 
taken altogether, a tender-hearted people, and 
we have heard many anathematise Boz for 
slaying their favourite child. We are not sure 
that some of the softest would not indict him 
at the Old Bailey for infanticide, and have 
him transported, as he has often transported 
them. 

Gideon Giles,* by Thomas Miller, is running 
its appointed course, with truth and nature to 
support it. The new impulse given to the 
story by the cruel and abominable exercise of 
the law, as it affects hawking and peddling, 
will, we trust, do more than interest the reader 
by calling attention to this barbarous enact. 
ment. 


Earthquake in Sicily.—On the 4th a severe 
shock of earthquake was felt in Sicily, by which 
many buildings in Reggio were much injured, 
and several lives lost. 

Dr. Olinthus Gregory.— The newspapers 
announce the death of this able mathematician 
on Tuesday last, aged sixty-seven. He was 
Professor of Mathematics at the Royal Military 
College, Woolwich, and not only celebrated as 
a teacher but as the author of many scientific 
works, 


The Seaman's Hospital.—In former years, 
when we had closer opportunities of observing 
the management of this truly British and noble 
charity, we raised our voice, as far as it might 
reach the public, in describing its beneficent 
nature, and cordially recommending it to the 
support it so eminently deserved. We observe, 
from the newspapers, that its annual meeting 
has just taken place, and its annual report been 
made ; and we cannot let pass the opportunity 
without again calling attention to its claims 
upon all our best of human sympathies. ‘The 
worn and wounded, sick, maimed, and destitute 
seamen of all nations, are the objects of its 
charity. In the old Dreadnought, off Green. 
wich, once the terror of the seas, they are 
received, and treated with all the care and 
tenderness required by their sad conditions, 
The deck where war and bloodshed raged has 
become the refuge of the destitute, the succour 
of the distressed. Surely such a blessed under. 
taking should never languish for want of 
funds; yet, bravely as it is sustained, we 
lament to see that further exertions are neces- 
sary. God speed them ! 

Electro-Galvanio Printing.—The application 
of the new power of electro-galvanism is, as 
we anticipated, making rapid progress. The 


* Parts VII, VIL, IX, X, Hayward and Co, 
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German journals state that the editor of a 
Berlin newspaper has introduced it for the 
making of stereotype plates for letter-press 
printing, with a great saving of cost. 
Munificent Bequests.—That gratitude to the 
schools where we have received our mental 
cultivation is not yet an extinct feeling, has 


} been recently strikingly evinced by two liberal 


legacies to universities. Dr. Simpson, educated 
at Aberdeen, has left 15,0007. to King's Col- 
lege there; and we copy the following descrip- 
tion of a similar, but more extensive, bequest 
from the ‘* Oxford Herald:”—** We have this 
week to record a splendid legacy to the Univer- 





sity, and to Queen’s College, bequeathed by the 
Rev. Dr. Mason, fo-merly a member of Queen’s, | 
and for some years, we believe, a resident at! 
Hurley, i in Berkshire. He leaves to the Uni- 
versity a very curious and unique painting of | 
the Zodiac, taken from the Temple of Tentyra, | 
in Egypt, together with a description of the) 
same; as well as all his Egyptian papyri, and | 
a model of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre! 
at Jerusalem ; the former to be placed in the| 
Picture Gallery, the latter in the Bodleian 
Library, to which library he also bequeathes 
the sum of 40,0007. (stock), to be expended for 
the benefit of the said library, at the uncon. 
trolled discretion of the trustees. ‘T'o Queen’s 
College he leaves all his Egyptian, Grecian, 
Roman, and other relics of antiquity (excepting 
as before bequeathed to the University and the 
Bodleian), together with a picture of the late 
Mr. Belzoni, and his shells ; and, in addition, 
30,0007. (stock), to be expended in books for 
the use of the society of which he was formerly 
a member.” 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 


The Ports, Arsenals, and Dockyards of France. By a 
Traveller. Reprinted from ‘‘’The Times,” with Addi- 
tions —On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in 
History. Six Lectures by Thomas Carlyle, Esq.—Also a 
new Edition of Sartor so ma | Li . by an Ex-Dis- 
senter.- — ‘The Pyramids of Egy y J. S. Perring, Esq. 
Civil Engineer. With Plates a Descriptive Letterpress. 
—A Life of Napoleon. By Lieutenant-Colonel Mitchell, 
Author of ‘* The Life of Wallenstein.” 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Curse of Kehama: a Poem, by Robert pe 
f.cap 8vo. 5s.—Madoc: a Poem, by Robert Southey, 
f.cap 8vo. 5s.—Annual Supplement to Willich's ‘* ‘Tithe 
Commutation Tables,” 1841, 1s.—Sephardim; or, the 
History of the Jews in Spain and Portugal, by J. Finn, 
post 8vo. 9s, 6d.—Seven Sermons on the Character of 
Gideon, by the Rev. F. Elwin, 12mo, 4s.—The Remnant 
Found; or the Place of Israel’s Hiding Discovered, b' 
the Rev, J. Samuel, 8vo, 5s,—N. + ¥~ or the ieelt- 
gious Delusions of Insane Persons, 8vo. 6s.—Year Book 
of Facts, 1841, f.cap, 5¢.—Sir W. Scott’s Rokeby: a 
Poem (Tilt’s miniature edition), 2s.—Duncan’s ‘Trans- 
lation of Cicero, new edition, 8vo.7e.—Burder’s 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall. 


The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works 
of British Artists is open daily from Ten in the Morning till Five 
in the Evening. 

ee ae Catalogue, ls. 
VILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


DEDICATED, BY COMMAND, TO HER MAJESTY. 
HE BEST PICTURES of the GREAT 


MASTERS. 
London: Colnaghi and Puckle; and Ackermann and Co, 

Each Part contains three large Plates after Paintings by 
Raphael, Claude, Rubens, and Kembrandt; and the Work is 

intended to include the most celebrated Pictures that have ever 
“08 painted. 

Prints, 184. ; with Portfolio, 12. 3s. 
and 2/, 2s. 
Critical Notices 

« One of the most magnificent poaeiaens of our liferary and 

scientific ae "— Briatol Journal, | 

“To the admirers of the truly great in art, a more accept- } 
able offering could not have been made."— Edinburgh Advertiser 

«Both in design and execution, one of the most splendid 
works of art ever produced in this or any country.”—Art-Union. 

« The engravings are executed in the first style of art, and are 
within reach of almost every one in point of price. .—Liverpout | 
Standard. 

lication of high y The land 
by, William Miller, is most Peserifal. "—Spectator. 
ye are happy to find, in the second part of it important 
““m, a marked improvement on the tirst.”—Altla. 


Proofs, 1. 11s. 6d. 


engraved 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


LADY CHATTERTON’S NEW WORK. 
Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 


OME SCENES and FOREIGN 
RECOLLECTIONS 
By LADY CHATTERTON. 
Also, now ready, a new edition of 
Rambles in the South of Ireland. 
By Lady Chatterton. 
‘*A charming book. Full of picturesque descriptions, inte- 
resting observations on life and manners, amusing anecdotes, 


legendary lore, just feeling, and sound common sense.” —Literary 
Garette. 





Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





On Tuesday, in 1 vol. f.cap 8vo. price 9s. cloth, issieua 


NEW PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
and KNIGHTAGE 
By C HANLES R. DODD, nae 








Compiler of the “* Par 
This work, besides a new and complete aed ‘of the Peers, 
Baronets, and Knights of the British Empire, will contain the 
names of al! the Titled Classes, including the younger branches 
of the Nobility, and every individual enjoying honours, here! 
ditary, personal, or official, under the Crown of Great Britain. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





| meee voried RUDGE, r~ New Tale by 


«* Boz,” will commence with No. XLVI. of “ Master 
Humphrey's Clock,” on Saturday, 13th February, and will be 
published ‘continuously from week to week, price 3d, each Num- 
ber, and in Monthly Numbers, price 1s. Numbers I, to XLV. 
contain the story of the ‘* Old Curiosity Shop.” 

chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


GERMANY. 
HE HISTORY of GERMANY will com- | 


mence with the next Part of ‘* Corner’s Historical Library,” | 
and be published on the Ist of February, price only ls. embellish- | 
ed with a beautiful Historical Engraving on Steel, and containing 
nape One Hundred pages of Letter press; cassie Part XIV. of 





Ceremonies and Customs, 8vo. 12s.—The Rev. Henry 
E. Fryer’s Sermons at Newtoun, Hants, post 8vo. $e.— 
Burns’s Narrative and Tract Series, No. XII.: ‘The 
Festivals of the Church, 18mo. 3¢.—Recreations in Che- 
mistry, by T. Griffiths, f.cap, 4s. 6¢d.—Dufief’s Nature 
ae eS in Teaching French, 19th edition, 2 vols. post 
8vo. 1 e South-Sea Islanders ; ; a Christian Tale, 
by J. oat pons 5s.—Egypt and Mohammed Ali, by 
R. R. Madden, M.D. post 8vo. 6s.—The —. with 
Tilustrations in —e Vol. I. royal 8vo, 6s.—The 
Gift of Prayer, by Mann, 3d edition, 18mo. 3s.—A 
Natural History of British and Foreign Quadrupeds, by 
J. H. Fennell, 8vo. 2ls.—The Three Bears and their 
Stories, square, 5. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Oastler.—We agree with our correspondent **** 
eeeses respecting this unfortunate gentleman, and are 
leased that he approved of our slight notice of his 
Fleet. Prison publications. It is but too true, in words 
according to law, that he who cannot pay in his purse 
must pay in his person; but, as the writer observes, the 
person being shut up in a gaol pays nothing—nobody ; 
ut, on the contrary, the community, as in this instance, 
may be robbed of t! e services of a useful and benevolent 
member : the person is punished, but to talk of its paying 





ar 
propriety of language, and ‘uth, has been spoken of in terms of 
the highest commendation by the public press. 

Six Volumes of these authentic and beautifully illustrated 
Histories, peculiarly adapted for Schools, and for Family Read- | 
ing, are now published, any one of which may be had separately, | 

at the prices named; or at 6d. per vol. 
Presents. 

- ° 

The History of England and Wales, with 


Five splendid Engravings on Steel and Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 


The History of Ireland, with Three splendid | 


Engravings on Steel and Map, 2s. Gd, bound. 


The History of Scotland, with Three splendid 


Engravings on Steel and a Map, 2s, 6d. bound. 


The History of Spain and Portugal, with 


Three fine Engravings on Steel and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 


The History of France, with Three beauti- 
ful Engravings on Steel and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 


The History of Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, with Two beautiful Engravings and Map, 2s. 6d. bound, 
Or the whole in Thirteen Parts, at ls. each, sewed. 

A liberal Allowance to Schools, and a Prospectus of the Work 
sent to any part of the United Kingdom, post free, upon appli- 
cation. 

Eng rage Dean and Munday, Threadneedle Street, London. 
ieatawat Tegg ” and Co. and Machen and Co. Dublin. Scotland: 
Griffin and Co. Glasgow; J. Menzies, Edinburgh. 

And may be obtained of every other Bookseller in the United 


extra if gilt edged, tor 





ja a gross absurdity and vengeful misuse of terms. 





Kingdom. 


FRASER's MAGAZINE for February, 


Price 2s. 6d., contains :— 

Religious Authority the Principle of Social Organisation— 
Sonnet—W inslow’s Physic and eee eee Fight: aTale 
of the Sea—Tower of 1} of Napoleon. 
A Ghostly Cortéxe—Tableaux oy Evian Eugene—Three Great 
Epochs. “Book I. 1830. Chapter VIII. The Resignation. 
Chapter IX. We extend our Acquaintance. Chapter x. You 
cannot work without Tools—Rustic Controversies. Vo. III. 
England and Scotland—Sonnet—Bishop Sanderson’s Sermons— 
Modern Socrates; or, Life and History of John Jeremy Downing- 
son, M.D., better known to the Learned as Dr, Johannes Hierome 
Catabasides—Condemned Cells. From the Note-Book of the 
Ordinary, Chapter VI. The Criminal Brothers—Foreign Poli- 
cy, and Home Prospects. 

James Fraser, 215 = Street, London. 





ly bound in a, gilt meas price 5s. 


HE "GLADIATOR; 3 a Tale of the Roman 
Em 
By ie. " uthor of «* The Mission of the Educator." 
London: Ball and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Bristol: nee and Evans. 


F.cap 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth boards, 
DPECREATIONS in PRACTICAL 
ALU ASTRONOMY. With numerous Engravings. 
By the Rev. G. JEANS, M.A. 
Of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
London: — — and Co, Paternoster Row. 


Part I. (to be come in Twelve Parts, 5s. each), of 
DICTIONARY OF 

TRY 

CIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART; 
comprising the History, Description, ana Scientific Prin- 

ciples of every branch of Human Knowledge: with the Deriva- 

tion and Detinition of all the Terms in general use. Illustrated 

Wy Engravings on Wood. General Edi W. T. BRANDE, 

F.R.S.L. and E.; assisted by JOSEPH CAUVIN, Esq. and va- 
rious eminent Literary and Scientific Men. 

«« The array of contributors is strong, and, so far as we have 
glanced at the work, its information appears sound as well as con- 
densed, and with some of the animation which a vein of original 
thinking gives to composition.”—Spectator, 

ondon: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


60 Pall Mall, February Gth, 1841. 
In 1 vol. 16mo. neatly aoanes in cloth, price 5s. plain, and 
s. coloured, 


rNHE THREE “BE ARS and their STO- 


RIES. ee with Forty beautifully designed en-~ 
gravings on Wo 


Where also may be had, separately, price 2s. plain, and 
+ col d, 


The Three Bears. 3d edition. 

An Hour at Bearwood. 2d edition. 

The Great Bear’s Story. 2d edition. 
W.N. tet 60 Pall Mail. 


IVIA a, . 


3 a Dramatic Poem. 
By SARAH FLOWER ADAMS, 
Charles Fox, Paternoster Row. 


SIR E. L. ola WELS Poked NOVEL, 
vols. post 


GHT AND MORNING. A Novel. 


= the Author of « Rienzi,” ‘* Eugene Aram,” &c. 

“ The best novel that Sir Lytton Bulwer has yet given to the 
world—we mean that which will captivate the greatest number 
of readers, appreciated by the foremost judges, and carrying 
away the imagination and feelings of all others.”—Literury Ga- 
zetie, 

«« The vivacity and variety of ‘ Night and Morning’ will carry 
it throughout the whole world of novel. readers.”—Athenwum, 

“A book of extraordinary interest; we found it quite impossi- 
ble to lay it down when we had once taken it up.”—E.vaminer. 

«** Night and Morning’ may be regarded as one of the ablest 
specimens of prove fiction which our language has to shew, and 
we sincerely congratulate Sir Lytton Bulwer on his triumph.”— 
Sunday Times. 

“‘One of the most popular productions which has procceded 
from the prolific pen of the most popular novelist of the day.”— 

server. 

“It displays great power and versatility, and will be read with 
deep interest."—Allus, 

«* «Night and Morning’ is sure to be read by multitudes. It 
will take rank with the best of Bulwer's prose fictions.”—Alouthiy 


v 

“A brilliant exposition of the matured mind of Sir Lytton 
Bulwer. We predict that it wiil become the most popular of his 
productions.” — Metropolitan. 

** One of the most entertaining fictions of the day.”—Statesman. 

« This novel is and will be extremely popular; but, more than 
this, it will take a high class in the standard literature of our 
country.” —Dispatch. 

Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


AL MAPS OF 
ENGLAN 


ECCLESIASTICA THE DIOCESES OF 
D, 


Adapted at once to their Past History and Present State. In 
TNNHE BRITISH MAGAZINE for 
February will be given the Second ofa Series of Eccle- 
siastical Maps, Bre 
A Map of the Diocest of York. 

Leading Contents: — Original Papers on the ‘Ve stimony of 
Irenicus, as to the Canon, Genuineness, Versions, Use, and Value 
of the Holy Se ripture— The Greeks and the Lutherans—Sacred 
Poetry. Among the Correspondence will be found Letters from 
Archdeacon Hare, in Reply to Strictures on his Visitation Ser- 
mon; by Mr. Hallam, in Reply to Kemarks on the Council of 
Trent; and by Dr. Gilly, on the Waldensian Question. Docu- 
ments, and its usual varied Register of Religious and Keclesias- 

tical Information— Events of the Month, &c.— ‘The January 
Number contains a Map of the Diocese of Canterbury. 
T. Clerc Smith, 13 Henrietta | Street, Covent Garden, 
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ies tE REE PEERS, 
LADY STEPNEY, 


Author of r The psc ag 's Daughter,” &c. 


« The story of this novel is Donetitel in conception. The high- | 


souled Lady Beatrix, the enchanting Gwenderline, the deceitful 
Ranby, are all depicted with a master skill.”—The Argus. 

«The book is written in a light and elegant, but nevertheless, 
vigorous style.”—The Times. 

«The characters are numerous and well drawn, particularly 
that of the Margravine, which may be pronounced an original 
conce ption. .—Brighton Herald. 

« There is a vast deal of talent and knowledge of life disp!ayed 
t."—John Bull, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


I. 
HE COOK’S ORACLE. 
&e. 6d, 
** We venture to prophesy that ‘The Cook’s Oracle’ will be 
considered as the English institute of cookery.”—Edinburgh Re- 
ene 


II. 
Dalgairn’s Cookery. A new edition, 6s. 
This voiume contains a complete system of practical cookery, 
carefully adapted to the purposes of every-day life 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. L Ae ate 
In | thick vol. price 4s. 6d. in extra cloth boards, 
YLEGIAC EXTRACTS from 
LUS and OVID; with English Introductions and very 
copious Notes. 
By WILLIAM RAMSAY, M.A. 
Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of Humanity in the 
University of Glasgow. 
Lately published by the same Author, 
A Treatise upon Latin Prosody, 
With Examples, and Rules for the Construction of the different 
kinds of Latin Verse. 
John Smith and Son. Edinburgh: William Black- 
London: D. cscs 158 Fleet Street. 


Glasgow: 


wood and Son. 
/ 
N 


is isiiaaion sivatt, Seirus, 1841. 


R. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLI. 


CATIONS, now ready. 


I. 
: MEMOIRS OF THE 
Right Hon. Warren Hastings, 


ate Governor-General of India. 


La 
Including his Journals and Letters, now first oo from the | 


riginals in possession of the 
By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, 
Author of “ The Life of Sir Thomas Munro,” “ Traditions 
Chelsea College,” &c. 
In 3 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits from original Pictures. 

*« Those who know the eminent merits of the author can rea- 

dily anticipate the admirable style in which the life of this extra- 

ordinary person has been brought before the public."—Julin Bull, 


The Schoolfellows ; 
Or, a Byway to Fame. 
By Richard Johns, Esq. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

«We recommend ‘The Schoolfellows’ to all lovers of strong 
and natural fiction. The author is a vivid and powerful writer. 
He has fulfilled his task with great ability, and added another 
palm to his already very popular reputation.” —Literary Gazette. 


Ill. 
The Life, Journals, and Correspondence, of 
Samuel Pepys, Esq. F.R.S. 
Secretary to the Admiralty in the Reigns of Charles Il. 
and James II. 
a Narrative of his V er and Residence at 
‘angier, 
The whole now first publi “oan = the Originals. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait from an Original Picture. 

** This work is highly interesting, and will take its place in our 
libraries by the side ot our present rich stores of works of a simi- 
larly entertaining description, which its contents and the import- 

ra in our national history to which it relates, eminently 
entitle i t."—Morning Post. 


Including 


IV. 
Tippoo Sultaun ; a Historical Romance. 
y Captain Meadows Taylor, 
Of the Service of his Highness the Nizar, Author of 
“‘ Confessions of a Thu 
In 3 vols, post fvo. 

“ This work is unquestionably one of the ablest and most faith- 
fully descriptive of its class that has ever been presented to the 
public.” —Atlas, 

New hap ready :— 


Memoirs of the Delman Family. 
By R. B. Peake, Esq. 
Including their C: orrespondence with the most distinguished 
ersonages of their Time, 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits. 


Cecil ; 


II. 

or, Memoirs of a Coxcomb. 
A? vovel. 

«*He was such a delight a b--such a jewel of a 





man,"— Byron's Journal, 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
Ill. 
COMPANION ~~ «THE CHILDREN OF THE 
OBILITY.” 


Portraits of Children of the Mobility, 
From Nature. Drawn on Stone by J. Leech. 
With Characteristic Sketches. 
By the Author of “ The Comic English aaa 
** Fiddle-faddle Magazine,” &c 
In royal 4to. price 6s. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 


A new edition, | 


TIBUL.- | 


Price 4s. 
THELSTAN;; or, the Battle of Brunan- 
burgh. A Dramatic Chronicle, ae Five Acta. 
y GEORGE DARLE 
Author of “ Thomas & Seco: > 
| Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


DAWSON’'S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXIC = 
| New edition, carefully revised, 8vo. price 9s. bd 


GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON ‘to the 
j t NEW TESTAMENT: Translated from the Greek- 
Latin Lexicon of John Dawson, A.B., and considerably en- 
larged; to which is prefixed an outline of Greek Grammar, for 
the use of Biblical Siudents who have not received a classical 
education. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D, Trin, Cotl. Dublin. 
Longman, Orme, and Co; T. Cadell; J.,G., F.,andJ. Riving- 
ton; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Duncan and Mal- 
|colm; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; J. - Souter; B. Fellowes; 
| Houlston and Stoneman ; Cowie and Co.; J. Snow; and E. P. 
| Williams. Liverpool: G,andJ. Robinson. 
) 
Handsomely bound in clot 


| 
[HE HUNGARIAN  D: AUGH TER; 
{ Dramatic age 


y GEORGE STEPHENS, 
Author of the t Avivo of ** The Queen of Hungary,” &c. 

«The passionate imagination and pathos of George Stephens 
| seem to spring out of the zround like one of the old Elizabethan 
dramatists revivified. There is no more mistaking his genius 
| than the sun ret ves ond.” —Iniroduction to Schlegel’ 's Lectures 
jon a an Literals 

. Mitchell, Ited Lion Court, Fleet Street, London. 


a 


Part I. of a New Work, to be completed in Ten Monthly Parts, 
each containing Six Plates fulio, with their explanations, price 
6s.; coloured, 12s, 


[OONE 5S OBSTETRIC. A series of 
Sixty Plates, illustrative of the Art and Science of Mid- 
wifery, in all its a 
A. L, MOREAU, 
Professor of Miawiteey to the Faculty of Medicine, Paris. 
London; H, Baillicre, Publisher and Foreign Bookseller, 
219 Regent Street. 


BURDER'S RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES 
In 1 very large vol. 8vo. embellished with Eighteen Engravings, 
| price 12s. bound in cloth, 
| . . 7 > so . 
REMetlous CEREMONIES and CUS- 
TOMS; or, the Forms of Worship practised by the 
| several Nations of the known World, from the earliest Records 
to the present time ; to which is added, a Brief View of Minor 
Sects, which exist at the present day: designed especially for the 
Use of Families. The Work will not only be found interesting 
and instructive as a Volume na general reading, but of great 
i importance as a hag? of refere 
| WILLIAM FURDER, R.A 





| London: Brimtea for Thomas Tegg, 73 C Sheapside. 
Now complete, in 5 vols. price 1 
ee ILLUSTRATED CO M M ENTA RY 
on the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS; chiefly explan- 
atory of the Manners and Customs mentioned in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and also of the History, Geography, Natural History, and 
Antiquities; being a Republic ition of the Notes of «The Picto- 
rial Bible,” of asize which will range with the authorised editions 
of the Sacre¢ Text. With many Hundred Woodcuts, from the 
best and most authentic Sources. 
fol. 1, comprising Genesis—Deuteronomy. 
2. Kings. Vol. 111. 1. Chronicles — Solomon's Song. 
The Prophets. Vol. V. New Testament. 
bound in cloth. 
London: 


Vol. II, Joshua— 
Vol. IV, 
Price 7s. 6d. each, 


Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 





Now complete, in 4 vols. anne. -royal 8vo. price 4/. 14s. 6d. 


oth, 
HE PICTORIAL ‘HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND; being a History of the People as well as a His- 
tory of the Kingdom. Illustrated with many Hundred Wood- 
cuts of Monumental Records, Coins, Civil and Military Costume, 
Domestic Buildi Furniture and Ornaments, Cathedrals and 
other Great Works of Architecture, Sports and other Illustrations 
of Manners, Mechanical Inventions, Portraits of the Kings and 
Queens, their Signatures and Great Se!ls, and Remarkable His- 
torical Scenes. 

By GEORGE L. CRAIK and CHARLES MACFARLANE, 
assisted by other Contributors. 
London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 
Now completed, in 3 vols. royal 8vo. price 41. 4s. in cloth, 
anew Transiation of the 
ALES of a ‘THOUSAND and ONE 

NIGHT nown in England as ‘‘ The Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments ;” with copious Notes by EDWARD WILLIAM 
LANE, Esq. Illustrated with Six Hundred and Fifty Woodcuts, 
engraved by the first English Artists, after original Designs by 
William Harvey, Esq. 

London: C Navies Knight and Co, 22 Ludgate Street. 
NEW W 8 BY THE LATE EMMA ROBERTS, 
Post 8vo. cloth, lettered, 10s. 6d. 


N OTES ny an OVERLAND JOURNEY 
through France and Egypt to Bombay, in 1839. With 
Kemarks upon Aden and Bombay 
y the late EM MA ROBERTS. 
London: Wm. H. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street, 


NEW GREEK AND ENGL ISH a 
In 12mo, price 3s. 6d. bound 
A GRAMMAR of the GREEK LAN- 
GUAGE, translated and mesieet with Additions, from 
Ward's “ Institutio Grace 
By WILL 1AM HARRISON, M.A. 

Of Brasenose College, Oxford; one of the Classical Masters of 
re 's Hospital; and Morning. Preacher at the Magdalen Hos- 
pital 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 











MAJOR MICHEL’S NEW WORK. 


n 3 vols. post 8vo. 
FLENRY of MONMOUTH; or, the Field 


of Agincourt. 
By MAJOR MICHEL. 

‘* A good manly work, at once soldierly and scholarly written. 
Major Micheli has made himself a complete master of the tone of 
manners, and the tendency of feeling, of which he writes; and 
we cannot but admire the eifect with which many of his stirring 
scenes are given. Weconsider the account of the battle of Agin- 
court the Armed best we have ever met with.”—Metropolitan, 

Saunders and a Publishers, Conduit Street. 
C° 
SURGERY. 
By JAMES YEARSLEY, M.R.C.S. 
And Surgeon to the Institution for Curing Diseases of the Ear, 
Sackville Street, Piccadilly. 
1. Deafness successfully Treated through the 
Posies leading from the Throat to the Ear. 3d edition. 
. Improved Methods of Treating Deafness. 
3. An Outline of the Diseases of the Ear, 


and their Treatment, based on rational and scientific Principles. 
Nisbet and Co. Merners Street; Churchill, Princes Street, 
Soho; sold also at the Institution, for its benefit. 


In cloth, price 5s. or separately, 1s. Gd. each, 


NTRIBUTIONS to AURAL 


Price 3s. 6d. 
WO YEARS BEFORE the MAST; a 
Personal Narrative of Life at S: 

* The publisher has been induced to bring this American work 
before the English public from the favourable opinion entertained 
of it by officers of old standing in the British navy." — Preface. 

Edward Moxon, Dover Street, 
hs orcgescocet Ss Ii sgcsvees 
In 8vo, price 9s. cloth 
HE WORKS of WIL LIAM ELLEY 
CHANNING, D.D, comprising Reviews, Essays, and 
Discourses. A new edition, complete in 1 vol. 
Printed for Thomas Tegg, London; and Richard Griffin and Co, 
Glasgow. 


In small 8vo. price 9s. 6d. in cloth and lettered (dedicated, by 
permission, to the Earl of Aberdeen), 
~ EPHARDIM ; or, the History of the Jews 
in Spain and Portugal. 
By JAMES FINN. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 


In 8vo. price ¢ 68. 6d. the Second Volume of 
L MONS 
By Contributors to the ‘¢ Tracts for the Times.” 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; 
and Parker, Uxtord. 
Lately published, 
x A 
The First Volume, price 6s. 6d. 
- This Serics of Sermons is continued in Numbers. 


n 3 vols, 12mo. (sold separately), ere 
HE YOUNG CHRISTIAN’s SUNDAY 


EVENING; or, Conversations on Gorintaee History. 


The First Series; on the Old Testament. 
3d edition, &s. Gd. 
The Second Series; on the Four Gospels. 


. Gd, 

The Third Series; on the Acts of the Apo. 
Stles. 6s. 
icine St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


os 


In 8v0. Wit 6s. 6d, in cloth boards, the 3d edition, baateaa of 
CTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
poh PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By ‘THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, C settee, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's pore rg and Waterloo Place, 
Mall. 

%y% This work is Cowie on the principles of imitation and 
frequent repetition, It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and 
an Exercise Book; and considerable attention has been paid to 
the subject of Bennet 
On January Ast, 1841, was com to be ‘continued Monthly, 

A NEW POBI “ ATION 


Exexcrorapia’ ‘BRITANN ICA, 7th 
edition. In complete Volumes, half-bound in russia 
extra, gilt, with marbled leaves, price 2/. 

Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; and Hamilton, Adams, and Co, Lon- 
don; and Jobn scien Dublin, 

DUNCAN’ sc ICBO" ‘OR ATIONS. 

n 1 vol. 8vo. s. bound in cloth, 
ELEC’ r ORATIONS of CICERO, trans. 
lated into English, with Notes, Historical, Critical, and 
Explanatory. 
By WILLIAM DUNCAN, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Aberdeen. 
Oxford: Printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside, London. 


‘Parts I. and of 
HILOSOPHIC NUTS; ; or, the Philoso- 
phy of Things as developed from the ‘Smay of the Philo- 
sophy of Words. 
By the Author of “ Life, Health, and Disease.” 
To be completed in Eight Monthly Parts, 
*¢ We recommend this work to all classes of readers.”—Metro- 
politan Magazine. 


London; Simpkinand Co. Ipswich: Burton. 





. THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
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13 Great Marlborough Street, Feb. 6. 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NOW READY. 
1 
THE LIFE anv LETTERS or BEETHOVEN. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by IGNACE MOSCHELES, 
2 vols, small 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 21s, bound. 
II. 
OR, A SEASON IN PARIS. 
By MRS. GORE. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


“ Mrs. Gore has here presented us with another of those delightful pictures of society of the 
first class, for which English imaginative literature stands much indebted to her. We have read 
* Greville’ with the greatest interest." —~Weekly Chronicle, 


GREVILLE ; 


Ill. 
The Third and Concluding Volume, in 8vo. of 


LADY BLESSINGTON’S IDLER IN ITALY. 


*¢ That the ‘Idler in Italy’ had neither been idle nor unobservant, her former instructive and 
ining volumes jantly proved, and this concluding one maintains the same character 
for descriptive power and judicious reflection. 
ess leads her readers through many attractive scenes, pointing out every thing worth noticfng in 
her route, which includes, among other places known to fame—Loretto, Ancona, Ravenua, Fer- 
rara, Padua, Venice, Verona, Milan, Bologna, Modena, &c. ending with Genoa. The whole work, 
in short, presents an animated and attractive view of modern Italy, sparkling with anecdote, and 
rich in critical remarks on literature and the fine arts. By fireside travellers like ourselves, this 
fascinating conclusion to Lady Blessington’s popular work will be received with a kindly wel- 
come.”—Caledonian Mercury. 





IV. 
The First Volume of 
AGNES STRICKLAND’S 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 


New and revised edition, with Additions. In small 8vo. bound in cloth, with 
Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


« These volumes have the fascination of a romance united to the integrity of history.”—Times. 
«© A most valuable and entertaining work.”—Chronicle. i 
“ A charming work, full of interest, at once serious and pleasing.”— M, Guizot. 


V. 
PETER PRIGGINS, 
THE COLLEGE SCOUT. 
Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 


3 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations by Phiz. 


“ An admirable sketch ofa college scout, whose sayings and doings are the Sam-Slickiana of 
Alma Mater. ‘hese sketches are, indeed, the most laughter-provoking we ever read.”—Age. 


VI. 


LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE or ruz COURT 


AND TIMES OF WILLIAM III. 
ADDRESSED TO THE DUKE OF SHREWSBURY. 

By JAMES VERNON, Esq. Secretary of State. 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Author of ‘* Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV.” ‘‘ Richelieu,” &c. 

In 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


“ No library of English history can be considered complete without these valuable letters.”— | 


Conservative Journal, 
VII. 


THE NAVAL SURGEON. 
By the Author of “* Cavendish,” ‘“ The Flying Dutchman,” &c. 
3 vols, 
« We consider this novel to be the best that Mr. Neale has yet written. 
transcript of naval life, told with great truth and feeling, and abounding both in incident and cha- 
racter.”—Morning Herald. ‘ 


VIII. 


THE SPORTSMAN IN FRANCE. 
By FREDERIC TOLFREY, Esq. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo. with Twelve Illustrations. 


“ These volumes form the only work exclusively devoted to sporting in France that we ever ' 


remember to have met with. They certainly fulfil their mission, and give the reader a complete 
insight into every description of sport offered by a country so accessible, and yet, comparatively 
speaking, so little hunted and shot over,”—Morning Herald. 


Leaving Rome, our sensible and intelligent author- | 





It is a very admirable 


JUST READY. 


I. 


THE SPAS OF ENGLAND. 
By DR. GRANVILLE, 
Author of «‘ The Spas of Germany.” 1 vol. small 8vo, with numerous Engravings. 
In a country so rich in mineral waters as England, it is rather surprising that there 
have existed so many individuals for whom they seem expressly provided, who deny 
themselves the benefits readily to be derived from them, at small cost and trouble, and 
travel a great distance to incur every possible inconvenience and expense to reach some 
fashionable watering-place on the Continent, where the advantages promised to the 
invalid are very rarely obtained. Chemical analysis proves, beyond a doubt, that 
among the various spas of England, several exist that must, from their peculiar compo- 
sition, be equally, and in some instances, more efficacious, than the most esteemed of 
the spas of Germany, when had recourse to under like circumstances; and with this 
authority we have also extensive medical experience, shewing that the results of differ- 


| ent diseases, treated by native mineral waters, are encouraging to an extent it would 


be difficult for any of the foreign springs to exceed. This has rendered necessary the 
publication of a work in which the composition, the operation, and the virtues of every 
one of the mineral waters of England may be seen at one view, together with every 
information relating to them, which may be of most interest and value to all who have 
occasion to make trial of their efficacy. 
Il. 
MR. SWINBURNE’S LETTERS 
From the Courts of PARIS, NAPLES, VIENNA, and LONDON, 
With a Memoir of the Author, by the Editor. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 

“ The author of this work is the late Henry Swinburne, Esq. son of Sir John Swinburne, Bart, 
He possessed an independent fortune, and whilst making what was Styled the grand tour, was re- 
ceived at the several courts he visited, particularly at Paris, Naples, Rome, Madrid, and Vienna, 
with unusual respect; and having a mind capable of making the most of the advantages he enjoyed 
(exhibited by him in his admirable work on Spain), his description of the numberless objects of 
interest presented to him, his anecdotes of the many distinguished public characters with whom he 
associated, and his criticisms on the works of art every where thrown open to his inspection, unite 
to make this correspondence at once the most entertaining and the most perfect picture of conti- 
nental society towards the close of the last century, that has ever appeared.” 


Ill. 
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By SIR CHARLES AND LADY MORGAN. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
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THE LOVE-MATCH. 
By MRS. MABERLEY, 
Authoress of ‘* Emily.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 
V. 
THE IDLER IN FRANCE. 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, 
2 vols. 8vo, 
Vi. 
SOCIETY IN INDIA. 
By an INDIAN OFFICER. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo, 
VII. 
THE MONEYED MAN; A NOVEL. 
By HORACE SMITH, Esq. 


One of the Authors of ** Rejected Addresses.” 
3 vols. post 8yo, 


VIII. 
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2 vols. post 8vo. 
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